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Build ? 

= Send for 

House Plans for Everybody. By S. B. 
Reed, Architect. It gives a wide range of 
design, from a dwelling costing $250 up to 
$8,000. One feature of the work imparts a 
value over any similar publications : 
estimate of the quantity and cost of every 
article used in the construction. Fully il- 


an 


lustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings, 257 illus- 
trations. A most valuable work. Full of 


ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, etc. Price, 


$1.50. 
Do you want to know all about Horses? 
Send for 
Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and 
Sell, giving the points which distinguish 
Price, $1. 


A complete guide 


a sound from an unsound horse. 


The Saddle Horse. 


RURAL 








VACATION NUMBER. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 2%, 1882. 


Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper. A 
complete and standard guide for breeding, 
raising and marketing poultry. Illustrated. 


Price $2.00. 


Have you Birds, Bees, etc. ? 
Send for 
Brown's American Bird Fancier; or, How 
to Breed, Rear and Care for Song and Do- 
mestic Birds. Price, paper, 50 cents. 
Quimby’s New Bee-Keeping. 


results of 50 years’ experience 


Being the 
roo Illus- 

trations. Price, $1.50. 

Are you fond of Out-Door Sports ? 

Send for 

Frank Forester’s (Henry William Herbert,) 
Life and Writings. Edited by David W. 
Judd. 2 volumes, each volume complete in 
itself. Price, $1.50 per volume. 


100 illus- 


Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. 


Price, $1.50. 


trations. 


Lye re. 








for riding and training Illustrated. 


Price, $1. 


Have you a Farm or Garden? 


Send for 

Allen’s, The American Farm Book, 
the very best work on the subject. Price, 
$2.50. 

Peter Henderson's Gardening for Profit. 
Thirty years’ experience, Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Peter Henderson’s Practical Floricult- 
ure, Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Fuller's Peach Culture. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

Fulton's Small Fruit Culturist. Illustrated. 
Price $1.50. 

Silos and Ensilage. Price, 50 cents. 

E. P. Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 
Price? $1 50. 

Leland s Farm Homes; Indoors and Out- 
Doo Price $1 50 





Price, 





Have you any Farm Animals ? 
Send for 
Stewart's Shepherd’s Manual. A plain 
and practical book for American Farmers 
and Sheep Growers. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Harris on the Pig. Containing invaluable 
information for owners of one or more pigs. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
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( $3.00 YEARLY IN ADVANCE. 
(SInGLE Copies, Erent Cents. 





Management ink 


Health 


and Disease 





Over too beautiful 
engravings. Price, 
$2. 


Points for Judging the Different Varieties 
of Dogs. Price, 50 cents. 


Do you want pleasant Summer Reading? 
Send for 


Eggleston’s 
Edward 
P 


Hoosier School-master. By 
Eggleston. Finely illustrated, 
rice, $1.25. 

Eggleston’s End of the World. A _ love 
story. By Edward Eggleston. 32 fine il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Metropolisville.. By Ed- 
ward Eggleston. Finely illustrated. Price, 
$1.50 

Eggleston's Roxy. By 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.5¢ 

, Eggleston’s Circuit Rider. 

Eggleston. Handsomely 


Edward Eggleston, 


3y Edward 
illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 


| THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


, £ The great and recognized journal 
of the world for the Farm, the Garden and 
the Household. 
Though over forty years old, fresher, 
brighter and more valuable than ever. 
Our staff of Editors and Contributors 
embraces the ablest writers in every sec- 








THE FOUR SEASONS. 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 125 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting. 
Price, $2. 


Shooting on the Wing. Full directions. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Bogardus’s Field, Cover and Trap Shoot- 
ing. New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. 
Price, $2. 


Gildersleeve's Rifles and Marksmanship. 
Price, $1.50. 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. Best 
work on the subject. Price, $2.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Their Training and 





Ali books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers and Importers of all Works pertaining to Rural Life, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President, 





Opp. Astor Place. 
SAM’L BURNHAM, Secretary. 


28 tion of the country. 

The cheapest Journal of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

$1.50 a year, post-paid; single copies, 15 
cents. Send for specimen copy. 

We will send the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST and THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
for one year for three dollars, both papers 
postpaid. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Our beautiful illustrated 32mo, Midsummer 
Catalogue, just issued, contains full descrip- 
tion of the books designated above, and a 
large number of other valuable works. 

Every farmer, every stock-raiser, every gar- 
dener, every florist, every fruit-grower, every 
housekeeper, every architect, every artisan, 
should send for this catalogue. Mailed post 
free. 
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BOOKS 
““HAMMOGK. STORIES.” 
TWO DAYS : * "5" 


** Just at the age twixt boy and sity 
When thought is speech, ard speech is truth.” 


All who have been young, and have not forgotten 
it, will enjoy this refreshing, spicy, and thoroughly 
life-like and boy-like narrative. 


SU RF: 2 A Summer Pilgrimage. 
By Sau WRIGHT. 

**after most heartily enj»ying—yes, luxuriatip in 
his narrative, as we closs the book with a sigh of 
regret that there is no more of it, and a sigh of 

pathetic pleasure at the happiness of dear old 
Gia’ and the lovely ‘divinity in pink,’ we mentally 


exclaim, ‘It’s Saul Wright! 


{Boston Home Journal. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


PATTY PEARSON’S BOY. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


**If comparisons were in order, it would’b> diffi- 
cult to decide whether to liken it to ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ or ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 
Prairie Farmer. 

Silk Cloth, $1. 


CAMP AND CABIN. 
By R. W. RAYMOND. 


** Overflowing with humor and pathos.” 
Traveler. 
Cloth, Red Edges, $1 ; 


PLOUGHED UNDER. 


THE STORY OF A PRAIRIE FLOWER. 


** The story is, in fact, a poem; as much so as the 
Bross poems of Longfellow or Sidney.” —[Chicayo 
odard. 


'—[Chicago 


—{Boston 


Paper, 50 cents. 


Vellum Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cents. 
*,* Sold everywhere, or mailed, post-paid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Books for.a Leisure Hour. 





Loiterings in Pleasant Paths, By 


Marion Harland i vol. 12mo, $1.75 


From the Lakes of Killarney to the 


, | womar, who bids fair to become a very well- 
1 


Golden Horn. By Henry M. Field, D.D. 


vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


From Egypt to Japan. 


Field, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00 


The Witchery of Archery. 


By Henry M. 


A Com- 


plete Manual! of Archery. By Maurice Thompson. | 


Tilustrated. 1 vol, smal! 12mo, $1.50 


Rudder Grange. By Frank R. 
ton. (A New and Enlarged Edition.) 1 vol. 16mo, 
paper, 60 centa; cloth, $1.25. 


Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stephen. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1.75. 


Recollections of Writers. 
and Mary Cowden Clarke. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


Turkish Life in War Time. 
O. Dwight. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


Army Life in Russia. By Lieutenant 
F. V. Greene, U.S. A. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


Schwatka’s Search, Sledging in the 
Arctic injQuest of the Franklin Records. By, Will- 
iam H. Gilder, Second in Command. 1 vol. Svo, 
with maps and illustrations, $3 00. 


Old Creole Days, By George W. Cable. 
16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


Madame Delphine. By George W. 


Cable. 1 vol. sqaare 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Guerndale, By J. 8. of Dale. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Knights of To-day; or, Love and 
Science. By Charlies Barnard. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


Goethe and Schiller. Their lives and 
Works. Inclauding a © tary on “ Faust.” 
By Professor Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$2.00. 


The Lettersof Charles Dickens. Edited 
by Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth. 3 vols. 
12mo, $4,50 

Letters and Memories of the Life of 
Charles Kingsley. Edited by his Wife. With 
Portraits. Svo, $2.50, 

Socrates, A Translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and Parts of the Phedo. An Introduction 
by Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. With two vignettes of Socrates and 
Plato. 1 vol 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


By Henry 





*,"These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
wili be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK 
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for ohne of ned and Family Li- 


yo Peers le and oo 
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free to any pa aadress on spplication. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 








HAMMOCK SERIES, NO. 3. 


JOFF THE ROCKS 


A NOVEL. 


12mo, 417 pp., Cloth, Black and Gold Stamps, price 
$i. 


The Louisville Farm and Fireside says: 

** One of the very best novels for summer reading 
is the latest issue of ‘ The Hammock Series,’ under 
the title of * Off the Rocks.’ It will surely interest, 
amuse and delight you. Itis bright and fresh, and 
if you want a really good book, get it.” 

The Boston Courier says: 

**Tt relates principally to the family of a retired 
army officer, and among its thrilling incidents is 
the supposed loss of a husband at sea, and his final 
restoration to his wife. The chagacters are well 
contrasted, and the hook is an entertaining one.” 
The New York World says: 

“It is a novel tikely to be popular, for, in addi- 
tion to the working out of an interesting plot, the 
by-play is full of humor.” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says: 

“Tt is a most entertaining novel, and the best 
commendation we can give it is to sincerely advise 
our subscribers to procure a copy.” 

The Rochester Morning Herald, says: 

* It is the best novel that has so far appeared in 
| the * Hamme ck Series.’ ” 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


HENRY A. SUMNER & cO., Chicago. 


HAMMOCK SERIES, No. 4. 


A SANE LUNATIC 


By the Author of ** No Gentlemen.” 


This charming domestic novel should be obtained 
by all lovers of good reading. Being fresh and 
bright in conversational matters and original in 
detail, it cannot fail to please. 

The book is illustrated with a unique frontis- 
piece. 

The Chicago Tribune says: 

““*No Gentlemen’ was a good novel, but ‘A 

Sane Lunatic’ is a better one, We commend the 





Stock- | 


By Charles | 


book fer summer reading, for, if not great, it is 
certaintly entertaining, and the work of a bright 


| known novelist.” 


| The Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald says: 

| ** We can assure those who get ‘ A Sane Lunatic’ 
that they will have a thoroughly enjoyable book. It 
| is a story of every-day life, told in charming lan- 
guage, with a plot of strength and intenseness.” 


| Issued in the attractive style which marks our 
| publications, and sold at the low price of $1.00, 
| postpaid to any address, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 


Publishers, Chicago. 
For sale by leading Booksellers. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 





HOOD’S OWN WHIMS AND ODDI1- 
TIES; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
Pugsley Editiop, with 174 illustrations. 4to, 
paper. 25 cents. 


The Trans-Atlantic Series 
of Select English and Continental Novels, issued in 
authorized American editions, hancsomely printed 
in square 16mo, and selling at the uniform prices, 
in paper covers, of 60 cents; cloth extra, $1.00. 
Latest issues : 
LADY BEAUTY; or, Charming to her Latest 
Day. By ALLAN Muir. Illustrated. 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. By ANNIE 
Epwarkps, author of ** Archie Love!l.” 


ABBE CONSTANTINE. By Lupwi«e Ha- 
LEVY. From the French, by Emiry H. Hazen. 


The Knickerbocker Series 


of American Copyright Novels, handsomely printed 
in square 16mo, and sold at the uniform prices in 
cloth of $1.00, and in paper covers 60 cents. 

Latest issue : 
GYPSIE. By M. E. Kenney, 


Putnam’s Handy-Book Series, 
New issue: 


FIRST AIDS TO THE INJURED. 
30 cts. 


Cloth 


Full lists of TRANS-ATLANTIC SERIES, KNICK- 
ERBOCKER Nove.s, LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, and 
Hanpy-Boox Sexres sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, 





NEW YOR K. 





NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


By Frank B. Sansorn. Vol. 3 of ** American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cusartes DuDLEY 
WaRNER, With fine steel Portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25, 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literatare. In this book, his 
intimate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thonght, and indicates 
the deen and wholesome influence his writings 
have had upon English and American letters. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH, and Other 
Stories. 


By BsoRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Prof. R. B- ANDERSON. 
tions. 16mo. $1.00. 

This is the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjérnson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like 

‘““Svnnove Solbakken, ** Arne,” ‘A Happy Boy,” 

and **The Fisher Maiden,” 


Translated by 
With four illustra- 


tellers.” 


HAMMERSMITH: His 
Days. 
By Mark SisLEY SEVERANCE, 
Price reduced to $1.50. 


A new edition of this Harvard story, which the | 
Hartford ‘* Courant” called ‘the best of the college 
novels,” and of which the Boston * Transcript ” 
said: ** There is ad-enture enough to make the 


New Edition, 





“Standard of of Silver. 


| As a rule the quality of Government Coin 
| has been the standard on which Silversmiths 


bo based their quality. The standard of 


United States Coin is 900-1,000 pure silver to 
| 100-1,000 copper or other alloy, The standard 
of Great Britain is go7 ure silver 
to 75-1,000 alloy. >” 5/1000 ° 
Our leading Silversmiths, the GorHAM Com- 
PANY, adopted the English standard many 
years ago, and so careful has been the sur- 
veillance over the quality of their ware, that 
not & SINGLE PIECE has been known to leave 
their Factory under .he standard. So well is 
this now understood that their trade mark 
is as well known to all pur- 
alte chasers of Solid Silver in this 
STERLING country as is the Hall Mark of 
England, as a sure guarantee for pure metal. 





it justifies the critic | 
who pronounced Bjérnson “the prince of story- | 


Harvard | 
| 


GORHAM M’FG COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITBHS. 
No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8 





record piquant, and love enough to make it fasci- | 


nating, and the reader is irresistibly drawn on to 
the end bya magnetic sympathy.” 


Two Summer Novels, 
DICK’S WANDERING. 
By JuLIAN Sturais, author of ** John-a-Dreams,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth. $1.50. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


CUN vVARD LINE, 


* An American girl is the heroine, of the charm- | 


ingly vivacious and feminine type that has be- 
come such a feature in the fiction of the day... . 
Tt leaves the reader with a pleasant feeling of sat- 


isfaction with a healthy, happy world.”—(Boston | 


Advertiser. 

“* Mr. Sturgis has kept us interested and amused. 
We have read the book straight through without 
stopping.”—[Saturday Review (London). 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. 


By GrorGE Parsons LATHROP. 16mo, cloth. $1.25. 
“The work of a genuine, charming, gifted story- 
teller."—{New York Times. 
‘“* Mr. Lathrop in this novel shows singular deli- 


cacy and self-restraint as well as honor.—(Phila- | 


delpbia Press. 
“ This plot is extremely interesting.”- 
Commonweaith. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, | 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CC., Boston, 


11 East (7th Street, N. Y. 


MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


ONE CENT A PAGE. 


IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES, 


USEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE FOR THE SUMMER OF ALL 
GRADES AND STYLES OF SHEET MUSIC. 


“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.” 
pages—over S80 choicest of eongs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs. 
‘*GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.” 
pages—over 150 best Scottish songs, 
“ BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG,” 
208 pages—6" of the very best sacred songs. 
‘** WORLD OF SONG.” 
248 pages—94 ch ice songs of popular style. 
* FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONG,” 
277 pagee—107 of Franz’s best songs. 
“NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM.” 
260 pages—132 of Norway’s songs, melodies, etc. 
“GEMS OF STRAUSS.” 
249 pages—8S9 choicest Strauss waltzes, galops, etc. 
“GEM* OF THE DANCE.” 
232 pages—>0 most p ‘pular dance piece. 
And many other collections. Price each, $2 plain ; 
$2.50 cloth ; $3 full gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 943 ee: New York 


The New Sunday-School Song Book, 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


iS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

You will be pleased with the amount of valu- 
able material it contains. In variety and usefulness 
for Sunday-School and Prayer-Meeting purposes it 
cannot be surpassed. 


339 Hymns. embracing a large amount of 
w Music by the Best Composers. 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 


St” Specimen Pages mailed to any address. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 BART NINTH 8T., 81 RANDOLPH 8T., 
NEW YORK.” | ” “CHrcaGo. 





{ Boston 


From New York everv Wednesday. 
From Boston every Saturday. 


Rates; Cabin Passage’ $80 and $100, 


according to accommodation. 


Return tickets on favorable terms. 


| For further information apply to 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., 
Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


| Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


Otli STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
inside the Reservoir, 
oo i P einsiows ¥ the 

r Humphrey Davy 
Safety Lamp for use 
in mine te UTED 





SY ill not ry aa 
laced in ht. 
A -AS foun i 
} imitation of 


apite. 

Our LU e838 Stove has 
improved Bake Ov a 

Blea “4 Hinged Chim 
ts, and many 
. other valuable im- 
provements. SEND 

| FOR CATALOGU UE. 

mu want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Ei’ Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. | 7 E. Fourteenth St.,N. ¥ 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, ne ee Back Diaries op 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 





J.LEAGH'S 
FALCON PEN 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine Birthday Ca Cards from 2c to 


ach. 


TO THE WEST. 


The profits and advantages of MEMB ERS 
ment in in ergo oe numbers aan to MEM ERS 
by MU For a smaii sum, BER 
when ready to oo ssion, you get nearly @ 

"8 hg if desi mio choice land and 

in Association WORTH FULLY FIVE 

TIMES ES * Ss —— For information APPLY AT 
ONCE. on plicants secure beet terms. 
ENTERPRISE COLONY, 284 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebiror. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The Civil Service Reform Association has put a 
block under the wheels of the machine; and as the 
machine is just now a car of Juggernaut the public 
will generally be as much grat.fied as the managers 
of the machine are ang:rei. The Congressional 
Committee have sent out, as our readers know, a 
circular to the office-holders—men, women, and even 
children-—expressing the belief that their victims 
‘‘ will esteem it both a privilege and a pleasure to 
make to its fund acontribution which it is hoped 
may not be less than $——,” the blank being filled 
at the rate of two per cent. of the victim’s annual 
salary. By alaw of the United States, passed in a 
sudden and extraordinary spasm of public virtue, 
‘*all executive officers or employés of the United 
States, not appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Serate, are prohibited 
from requesting, giving to, or receiving from any 
other officer or employé of the government any 
money or property or other thing of value for politi- 
cal purposes,” the penalty of disobedience being im- 
mediate discharge from the service of the United 
States and a fine not exceeding $500. The Civil 
Service Reform Association have called the attention 
of the Attorney-General and other prosecuting officers 
of the United States government to the provisions of 
this law, and have suggested, by circular addressed 
to the office holders, that they prudently refrain from 
complying with the request of the Committee until 
the decision of the law officers is announced. Mr. 
Hubbe!l, chairman of the Congressional Committee, 
has responded in high dudgeon, in a published letter 
—and this is a good sign. If the machine can only 
be dragged before the bar of public opinion the trial 
will be short and the judgment speedy. We suppose 
that the members of the Congressional Committee 
do not consider themselves ‘‘ officers or employes of 
the government” within the meaning of the law. 
Perhaps they are not. Whether this levy is legal or 
no may be a question; whether it is moral or no is 
not a question. Some light can be obtained in such 
a case by imagining a parallel. Suppose Mr. Van- 
derbilt needed half a million of dollars to buy stock to 
control the election of directors in the New York 
Central, and, to obtain it, should address a circular to 
all the brakemen, conductors, trainmen, engineers 
and switch tenders inviting the ‘‘voluntary contribu- 
tion” of two per cent. of their wages to put him in 
funds for that purpose. The only difference between 
the imaginary and the actual case is that in the im- 
aginary case the demand would be made by an indi- 








vidual, in the actual case it is made in the name of 
the party of ‘‘ moral ideas.” 





Several destructive cyclones have visited the West, 
one doing considerable damage at Indianapolis and 
two following each other about a week apart in Iowa. 
Of these by far the most destructive was the one 
briefly mentioned in our last issue, which proves to 
have been even more terrible in its effects than the 
first reports indicated. An appeal for aid is made to 
the whole country. From this appeal it appears 
that this tornado swept through a thickly-settled 
part of Iowa, 150 miles in length and half a mile in 
width ;-that over 300 families have had their homes 
totally destroyed; that at least 1,500 persons are 
homeless and in want; that the loss in property will 
be between two and three millions ; that the loss in 
the town of Grinnell alone will reach almost half a 
million ; that there is, of course, no insurance ; that 
it will require one hundred thousand dollars at once 
to provide for the wounded, and a million to keep 
the sufferers from want; that the people of the im- 
mediate vicinity are responding liberally ; but that 
they need, and surely may justly expect, aid from the 
prosperous towns and cities of the East. Not least 
of the destructive effects of this tornado is the almost 
total destruction of Iowa College. One hundred 
thousand dollars will be needed to replace Iowa 
College and make good the loss occasioned by the 
cyclone, Contributions may be sent to the Mayor of 
Grinnell, 


Through some mishap or misunderstanding the 
bill providing for the care of immigrants on their ar- 
rival has been recalled from the Senate by the House, 
and halts again. It looks as though the steamship 
companies, or some of them, were working to prevent 
its passage. We hope that appearances do them in- 
justice. The necessity of some such measure is 
urgent, aud Congress would dishonor itself by ad- 
journing without completing its intended action. 
Congress has passed the law giving the national 
banks the right to extend their charters for a period 
not exceeding twenty years, which is practically a 
continuance of the present national banking system 
up to 1902. It is now pretty clear that the present 
session will do nothing material to reduce taxation, 
and nothing whatever to reform the tariff, though 
we are paying in taxes every year nearly a hundred 
and fifty millions more than the government needs 
for its expenditures, If the Democratic party were 
wise it would follow the suggestion of Mr. Morrison, 
and adopt not merely a platform but, by caucus 
action, a legislative scheme for a radical reform of 
revenue and tariff and a real lightening of taxation. 
But it could not do that without offending some sup- 
porters who thrive on excessive taxation ; and when, 
within a quarter of a century, has the Democratic 
party been wise when wisdom required courage ? 





The embarrassments which a departure from jus- 
tice always, sooner or later, involves are already be- 
ginning to be felt by our government in consequence 
of the passage of the anti-Chinese bill. The Chinese 
government has protested against its provisions as a 
violation of treaty engagements ; and to this protest 
there is really no other reply at hand except that 
Americans do not keep faith with Chinamen. The 
contracts of some fifty thousand Chinese labors now 
employed in the West Indies expire next year; if 
they desire, as many of them will, to return to their 
homes, this bill forbids them to travel across the 
United States, to our detriment as well as to theirs, 
It is a curious outcome of the virtuous indignation 
against the coolie system that this law forbids the 
coolies from going home when their term of service 
has expired. 





The General Convention of the New Jerusalem, 
the general body of the Swedenborgian Churches, 
closed its sessions in Chicago on the 13th of June, The 
reports from the various sections gave evidence of a 
moderate but steady increase of membership. The two 
chief topics which engaged the attention of the body 
were the reorganization of the publishing work and 
a remodeling of the rules regarding the ministry. After 
a long debate it was decided to commit the publishing 
interests of the Convention to a body to be incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York, but which should 





nevertheless be as far as possible under the direction 
of the Convention, The articles of the constitution 
which regulate the ministry were replaced by entirely 
new ones, in which the requirement of rebaptism, 
which has been so long a bone of contention in the 
body, has no place. This is a most important and 
significant change, especially in view of the fact that 
only a year ago the Convention adopted a report on 
the subject advising the continuance of the require- 
ment, while this year its repeal was unanimously 
sustained by both ministers and laymen, not a word 
in the debate having been uttered in its favor. The 
new rules adopted are of a very general character, 
leaving the details to be settled by the several State 
Associations, by whese authority appointments to 
the ministry are made. 





The Irish question is temporarily eclipsed by the 
public interest in Egypt; but the House of Com- 
mons makes steady progress, and, considering the 
state of parties, rapid progress, toward the passage 
of Mr. Gladstone’s two measures, one for the re- 
pression of crime, the other for the relief of tenants, 
The former measure in every test vote commands 
overwhelming majorities, the only real opposition 
coming from the Irish members. Some slight amend- 
ments have been introduced and adopted, the most 
important being one giving power to the government 
to take summary measures against aliens not merely 
in Ireland but throughout the United Kingdom. The 
object of this amendment is, doubtless, to strengthen 
it in dealing with Irish-Americans, who are the most 
dangerous and unscrupulous enemies of peace, 
and promoters of crime. There is some prospect that 
a compact may be entered into between the govern- 
ment and the opposition, by which the right to close 
debate will be given by general conseut to a two- 
thirds majority. 





While the English people have been united, the 
Irish have been divided by recent events. The cow- 
ardly assassination of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke 
has had the effect to make the Conservatives more con- 
servative and the Radicals more radical. The Irish party 
is dividing into Reds and Girondists. Mr. Davitt’s 
scheme for the purchase of the land by the govern- 
ment is eliciting even stronger opposition from the 
Irish land-leaguers than from the landlords. Mr. 
Harris, one of the prominent members of the Land 
League Executive Committee, publishes a severe 
letter against Mr. Davitt and hisscheme. He claims 
that its only effect would be to put Ireland more 
completely and absolutely under the control of Eng- 
land ; that it would certainly postpone if not destroy 
all hope of Home Rule ; and that under such a sys- 
tem the government would be compelled to let out 
its land to the highest bidder, with the inevitable 
result of bringing into Ireland a large supply of 
English speculators. 





The state of affairs in the East is humorously rep- 
resented by the statement, which comes over the 
wires, that the Sultan has conferred a new order of 
honor upon Arabi Pacha, and a souvenir of diamonds 
upon the Khedive ; thus generously recognizing and 
rewarding both parties in the present commotion, 
The nationalist party in Egypt have many good 
grounds for complaint, in which an unpreju- 
diced observer must sympathize; but English or 
French rule would be far better for Egypt than that 
Turkish rule which is only another name for 
anarchy and lawlessness. The situation is slowly 
defining itself as a vital issue between Arabi and 
the Khedive. The Minister of War indignantly 
disclaims any purpose to rule Egypt himself, but 
the logical results of his attitude point irresistibly to 
the conclusion that such is his purpose, and that 
either he or the Khedive must becomesupreme. He 
has thrown off the mask somewhat during the past 
week by declaring that Egypt will not tolerate an 
intervention in any form ; that the landing of troops 
would mean the most energetic method of defense ; 
and has hinted at the destruction of the Suez Canal. 
It is not at all unlikely that he means even more 
than he threatens. Every business interest in Egypt, 
meanwhile, is prostrated. Europeans continue to 
leave the country in multitudes, capital is withdrawn, 
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enterprises are stopped, and the credit of the country 
is again worthless. The conference of the Powers 
has done nothing, and English opinion is demanding 
an energetic policy from the ministry. A public 
meeting has been called to urge Mr. Gladstone to 
take a decided course, and the situation in England 
is not without elements of danger to the Liberal 








WHY NOT? 


HY not give somebody else a vacation? You 
intend to take one yourself. You have put aside 
twenty-five, fifty, one hundred, two hundred—per- 
aaps more—dollars for that purpose. You are getting 
information about routes and places, you are planning 
your work so as to get off without interruption, and 
you are already indulging in pleasant anticipation of 
the rest and recreation that await you in the mountains 
or beside the sea. Now, there are thousands of people 
who have worked as hard as you during the last year, 
who have attended to their duties as faithfully as you 
have done, and who are just as much entitled toa 
respite from toil as you are. Unfortunately they lack 
the means which you possess. At Thanksgiving you 
are not comfortable unless you have the consciousness 
that you have provided a dinner for some one besides 
yourself. Can you be any more comfortable in going 
away and taking a rest while so many others are leftat 
home? Why not make some division of the fund you 
have sct aside for your ownenjoyment? Why notadd 
a little to it and then subtract a good amount, or else 
resign a few contemplated luxuries? There are hun- 
dreds of people around you to whom a little pause in 
the busy work of the year would be of inestimable 
value ; to whom a rest of three days, or a week, with a 
change of scene, would give new courage in the battle 
of life. Select one of that multitude and become his 
or her benefactor. 

Perhaps you have a country house with one or more 
spare rooms. Instead of giving them up all through 
the summer to a succession of guests, why not dedi- 
cate them for two weeks to the higher uses of hospital- 
ity? Invite from the city some over-worked woman of 
family, or some girl who is supporting herself, to occu- 
py them, and so extend the ministry of your home to 
those who have just as much right to such privileges 
as you yourself. There are hundreds of ways in which 
these suggestions can be carried out. Try one of them. 
Why not? 








TAKE A VACATION. 


EST is as sacred a duty as work. The best rest- 
ers are the best workers. To be wisely idle 
requires as true a wisdom as to be wisely busy. The 
old Puritan notion that every moment must be profita- 
bly employed was all wrong; rather, let us say, doing 
nothing is sometimes the most profitable employment. 
God has appointed vacations. He has written his 
law in nature. The summer fallow repeats every sea- 
son the text, ‘‘Come ye yourselves apart and rest 
awhile.” The sleeping trees repeat every winter the 
same exhortation. Nature is so joyously active in 
spring because she has had a long vacation. The old 
fairy story of the Dérnrdschen, the Sleeping Beauty, is 
repeated every year in pantomime. The maiden falls 
asleep when winter weaves the spell about her; she 
awakens when the spring’s sun discovers her and 
kisses her into wakefulness and life again. You can- 
not have your spring without your winter; your 
morning without your night ; your joyous, abounding 
activity without your quiet peaceful rest-hours. 

God has repeated his law in Revelation. He has 
made the law, ‘‘ Thou shall do no work,” as imperative 
as the law ; ‘Six days shall thou labor.” Every seventh 
day he cries to the army, Halt! and to halt and lay 
aside the knapsack is as much the duty of loyalty as, 
when the halt is over, to rise and buckleit on again. 
No man has a right to work without vacations; still 
less to lay the intolerable burden of ceaseless work 
upon his neighbor. 

God has emphasized his command by his own ex- 
ample. God rested on the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made. Infidels make merry over 
this declaration ; as though God were tired, forsooth! 
Tired? Oh, fools and blind; as though one must 
earn his rest by his weariness, and pay in advance! 
God takes a vacation ; God knows the blessedness of 
rest; God sets his children an example for them to 
follow. To rest is as divine as to work: that is the 
grand fact which Nature teaches and Revelation em- 
phasizes. 

And Christ adds his testimony. Never lived a 
busier man than Jesus of Nazareth; never was so 
much and so marvelous and so exhaustive work 
crowded into three short years. But Jesus took time 
to rest. He took alittle boat and fled from the mad- 
ding crowd to the middle of the lake, where they could 
not follow him. He called his twelve apart into a 








desert place to rest awhile. When the throng followed 
him, he fled into the coasts of Phoenicia; when even 
there he could not be hid, he sought and found refuge 
in the mountains about Cesarea Philippi. From the 
excitement of his later life in Jerusalem he found ref- 
uge and rest in the quiet home at Bethany. To work 
without vacation is not Christian. 

Your rest should be recuperative ; it should be re- 
creative. Every muscular exertion uses up a muscu- 
lar tissue ; every thought and feeling destroys a nerve 
tissue. Rest repairs what work destroys. Rest lays 
in the fuel; work burns it up. If your rest leaves you 
weary, it is not rest. Whoever wakes up, Monday 
morning, less fresh and vigorous for Monday morning’s 
work has broken God’s holy day. Whoever comes 
back from his vacation fagged out has had no vacation. 
Some men consume more fuel in blowing off steam 
than in working the engine. Generally vacation is a 
change of employment; generally a change from the 
lower to the higher is the most restful. It is always 
dangerous to go down for your rest; always safe to go 
up. That is the reason why a Sabbath well spent is 
the perfection of rest; it is rest of the lower nature 
by the activity of the higher. That is the reason why 
Sabbath picnicking and junketing is a desecration ; it 
despoils the day both of its sacredness and of its rest. 
A change is a necessary condition of rest. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher took to his fiddle Sunday evenings; he was 
wiser than the preacher who takes to a book of devo- 
tions or of theology. Apply this principle in your 
vacations. If you live in the country, go to town; if 
in town, go to the country; if you live by the sea, 
seek the mountains; if among the mountains, seek 
the sea; if nature is your constant companion, com- 
mune with books; if you live among books, commune 
with nature ; if your life is among men, seek solitude; 
if it is solitary, seek society; if you are a constant 
traveler, stay at home ; if you are a stay-at-home, go 
on anexcursion. Even a Sunday-school picnic, we 
are credibly informed, rests some people. 

Banish the pagan thought that rest is a concession to 
human weakness, or that one must be weary before he 
has aright to rest. Restingis divine. It is a condi- 
tion of growth, of well-peing, of fruitful work. The 
mind does its best work when it seems to be doing 
nothing. American thinkers have yet to learn the 
Oriental art of meditation. We force all our flowers 
and fruits ; those are most fragrant and sweetest which 
grow naturally and spontaneously. It was not in his 
library, poring over his books, tut lying under the 
apple tree, looking up into its branches, that Newton 
discovered the law of attraction of gravitation. It 
was not ina machine-shop, but sitting by the fireside, 
looking at the kettle on the hob, that Watts discovered 
the secret of steam-power. It was not in a laboratory, 
but on shipboard, where men have to rest whether they 
will or no, that Morse dreamed the telegraph. The 
best thoughts come out of rest hours. The mind is not 
a horse, to do its best in harness ; it is a bird, and does 
its best in freedom. 

Next week comes Fourth of July—happily on Tues- 
day. Give your employés three days’ vacation ; Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday. Take three days yourself. 
Use them wisely; use them in recreation. Banish 
business. Go home. Court your wife. Give a holi- 
day to your children. Rest yourself by thinking of 
others. Let the mind lie fallow for three days; it will 
give you all the better crop in the year. The Christian 
Union alwuys tries to practice what it preaches. Its 
oftice will be closed on Monday and Tuesday. And if 
next week’s issue gets a little late to some of its sub- 
scribers, it is sure they will not grudge one holiday to 
the compositors, pressmen and mailers. 

As to editors—they never rest! 








NOTES. 

This number of The Christian Union is devoted to one 
topic—Vacations : 

The Christian Union has two words of exhortation on the 
subject ; 

Mrs. Stowe speaks in melody to our readers, though not 
purposely for our readers ; 

Various writers suggest ways in which our readers ean 
make their vacation more profitable to themselves and others ; 

And H. H. in her first paper on Estes Park; W. H. Bishop 
in his sparkling story, A Drama in a Dining Room; Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark in her Fourth of July story for the boys and 
girls, and Aunt Patience in her practical vacation suggestions 
to her nephews and nieces—which their fathers and mothers, 
uncles and aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers will find 
equally valuable for themselves—afford vacation reading 
especially adapted to the three days’ vaeation which we hope 
all our readers will get next week. The puzzles are omitted 
this week so that the little ones may have a vacation. 





Americans are parsimonious as regards holidays; not so 
the ancients. The Jews devoted nearly a hundred days out 
of the year to festivals of various kinds. The Greeks and the 





Romans were still] more generous. There were numerous 
public holidays among the Romans, when no courts were 
held, all political transactions were suspended, and even 
slaves rested from their labors. Special holidays were added 
for special occasions. Victories were thus celebrated ; birth- 
days, marriage, and mame days were sacred to the saints. 
They came at length to have tuo many holidays. It is on 
record that Marcus Antoninus increased the numberof work- 
ingdays to 230, all others being feria, or festal days. How 
many working days were permitted before, we wonder. 
America has but five national holidays, apart from Sunday : 
Washington’s birthday, Decoration day, Fourth of July, 
Thankegiving day and Christmas. She ought to make the 
most of them—and the best of them. 


The English Universities, which once lay under the re- 
proach of doing almost nothing forthe popular life of the 
nation, are now serving it in many ways, and in no way per- 
haps more usefully than in the system of local lectures 
organized under the general direction of Cambridge Univers- 
ity. Lectures on science, literature, history and political 
economy, under this arrangement, are now being delivered in 
no less than twenty places, and represent, of course, the best 
scholarship and the most conscientious work of the day, 
This is a step in the right direction, and is suggestive of the 
many practical ways in which the higher institutions of 
learning might stimulate thought and study among the 
people. Whyshonld not the same thing be tried in this 
country ? 


Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has so far proved one of those 
rare men in public life who do not disappoint the highest ex- 
pectations of his friends. His aiministration has been thor- 
oughly capable and business-like. Politicians and loafers 
have ceased to hang about the City Hall, because they under- 
stand that, for the present at least, they are out of business. 
Mr. Low has devoted himself, heart and soul, to the adminis- 
tration of Brooklyn affairs according to the highest standards 
of integrity and thoroughness. He has watched the course 
of Legislation at Albany with the utmost care, and by his de- 
votion and courage at the City Hall and in the State capital 
has won the gratitude of all honest men and lovers of good 
government everywhere. 


People who have watched the course of Governor Cornell 
since he assumed the duties of the chief magistracy of the 
State will not be likely to believe the story of a truce 
between him and Senator Conkling, by the terms of which 
he is to be renominated, Senator Lapham to resigr, and Mr. 
Conkling to be appointed to fill the vacancy just before the 
As:embly would elect Senator Lapham’s succcessor. Gover- 
nor Cornell has given too many evidences of good sense to 
make this story credible. If he wanted to bury himself for- 
ever he could take no better method than to attempt to carry 
out such a scheme as this. 


That the summer is fairly here, whatever the weather 
may be, is certain, because the sea serpent has put in an 
appearance. This time in an entirely new form; appearing 
at a distance as three small hillocks, each the size of a six- 
oared boat, with an enormous mouth, and green whiskers 
eight feet long. It is a great gratification to know that 
this monster was discovered in English and not in Ameri- 
can waters; but it will add a new problem to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s already over-burdened admivistration. 


We must now look for full daily reports of Gniteau’s con- 
dition, giving particulars as to his appetite, diet, and other 
matters usually confined to the narrowest circle of personal 
attendance. All this sort of intelligence is distasteful and 
demoralizing, and the reading public cannot do better than 
leave it entirely alone. The last hours of a wretch in euch 
dire extremity as Guiteau should have the veil of privacy 
drawn over them, even if they are not covered by the mantle 
of charity. 


Brown’s University and Washington and Lee University 
have honored themselves and given a new value to college 
degrees in this country, the first by conferring the degree of 
LL. D. upon George William Curtis; and the second by con- 
ferrivg it upon Paul H. Hayne. If colleges had selected as 
carefully and conferred their honors as wisely as in these 
two instances, their degrees would not have sunk so low in 
the public estimation. 


Why not: All ministerial associations follow the example 
set by the New York and Brooklyn Association, which this 
summer for the sixth year toox a delightful run into the 
country; for the fourth year accepting the hospitalities of 
the Tremper House in the Catskills, which knows how to 
entertain angels awares, and does it with a generous hospital- 
ity characteristic of the genial Dutch character and worthy 
of the good old Dutch name. 


Several correspondents have missed Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
and have written to ask if they are discontinued. Last 
week's issue answered that question. Some readers prefer 
the sermon, others the Lecture-Room Talk, and we give both 
classes achance. The Christian Union hopes to continue 
the publication of Sermon or Lecture-Room talk as long as 
Mr. Beecher lives and preaches; and many are the hearts 
which pray, May that be very long. 


George C. Miln, who abandoued the pulpit for the stage 
and the stage for the lumber basiness, it is now announced 
has abandoned the lumber business for the editorial chair and 
is to take charge of the Chicago “ Alliance.” What next? 


A judgment against the N. Y. Elevated Railroad Company 
of $30,000, for injuries received in a col'ision, has been af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals, and is likely to make these 
companies more careful in their practical management. 


Brooklyn, with one of the best library associations in the 
country, still lacks $30,000 of the $100,000 required for a per- 
manent fund. There certainly ought to be no trouble and 
not much delay about completing this amount. 
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JUNE. 
HY shouldst thou study in the month of June 
In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 
When the great teacher of all glorious things 
Passes in hourly light before thy door ? 
Cease, cease to think, and be content fo be ; 
Swing safe at anchor in fair nature's bay ; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 
Let God's sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Call not such hours an idle waste of time; 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 
It treasures, from the brooding of God’s wings, 
Strength to unfold the future tree und flower, 
And when the summer’s glorious show is past, 
Its miracles no longer charm thy sight, 
The treasured riches of those thoughtful hours 
Shall make thy wintry musings warm and bright. 
—[HaRRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


About Vacation, 


THE PICNIC OF THE PERIOD. 


By Caas. Lepyarp Norton. 














HERE are two kinds of picnics; to wit, social 
and commercial. 

The first usually includes a select company of 
judiciously selected friends; the second comprises the 
members of a church, school, or society. The dif- 
ference between them is that the first calls for diplo- 
matic tact on the part of the management, and the 
second demands administrative and executive ability. 

A satisfactory picnic implies, first, a pleasant day ; 
secondly, a congenial party ; thirdly, a suitable place; 
and, fourthly, a sufficient luncheon. 

1. The unknown quantity regarding the weather is 
the most formidable difficulty, and cannot be altogether 
eliminated until the whole affair has become historical. 
Consult Vennor’s predictions, or the signal service, or 
the local weather prophet if you like, but cau- 
tiously provide for postponement, and in any case take 
a full supply of umbrellas and waterproofs. 

2. Leave the composition of the party, if the affair 
is of the social type, to the ladies. There is always 
some one among them who has a knack at bringing 
together people who like one another’s company. The 
trouble is to persuade the ones who do not know how 
to do this to let it alone. A small pleasant picnic is 
better than a large disagreeable one. 

8. The place must be one of nature’s own. A picnic 
does not merit the name amidst artificial surround- 
ings. Still, a farm-house or a barn may be coavenient 
in case of a sudden shower. There must be some- 
where within reach a spring or a brook, ariver ora 
lake. Certainly drinkable water of some kind. The 
most delightful landscape in the world will lose its 
charm in the presence of thirst. 

4. The ladies naturally assume charge of the lunch- 
eon. Tney should consult beforehand and decide 
what each shall provide, so that there may not be an 
undue proportion of any ove thing. 

Cold filet de bwuf makes a capital center-piece. Let 
it be trimmed free from all superfluities as much as 
possible, so that when cut in slices it will look tempt- 
ing under the bright out-of-door light, and little or 
nothing will be left to make a litter. Cold roast chicken 
or turkey, especially if the boned species can be ob- 
tained, is eminently desirable. Head cheese or some 
of the similar appearing preparations of veal make 
excellent entrées. So far as possible, avoid viands of 
which a part must be thrown away Bones, scraps of 
skin, and the like, lying about on the ground, do not 
harmonize with the environment. 

Sandwiches there should be, of course, and of two 
or three kinds, but let the meat be chopped into fine 
morsels. It is highly exasperating to bite at some- 
thing that will not come away, and itis not pretty to 
see, either. Sardines and some of the dainty canned 
relishes in the way of meats are very acceptable, but 
the real article is always preferable to the canned 
variety. Leave the standard canned meats, vegetables 
and soups to regular campers-out, to whom they are 
invaluable. 

If the party is completely organized it will include at 
least one born salad maker. To him or her should 
have been confided the whole busigess of providing 
the essentials. 

Do not scrimp in the matter of lemons and powdered 
sugar. Weak lemonade will dampen the spirits of an 
otherwise cheerful party. 

Detaii some young man—a hunter or camper-out by 
profession—to make the coffee, and do not limit him 
as to amount. Strong coffee cau be mitigated, but 
weak coffee is lost forever. 

Tea, if wanted, should be made by a lady to whom 
the making is a work of love. 

All three of the beverages named should be made on 





the spot, and to these the cookery should be limited. 
If more elaborate culinary operations are undertaken 
some one will have too much to do. 

The dessert may be safely left to individual and local 
tastes. 

If possible, take along a crate of wooden plates. 
They cost only half a cent apiece, and can be thrown 
into the fire as fast as they are soiled. Thus will be 
avoided a gruesome element of wreck. 

If the expedition involves a ride of several miles, let 
the aforesaid camper-out be made responsible for the 
presence of an axe or hatchet, some nails, and a coil 
of light rope, and possibly a spade. These are always 
convenient in case of accident or break-down. If he 
is a really competent camper he will also have handy a 
supply of court-plaster and a flask of brandy ; the latter 
only to be used in case of accident, and to constitute 
the sole supply of spirituous liquor attached to the ex- 
pedition. 

If it is objected that undue space is devoted herewith 
to provisions, I reply that the commissariat is the main 
thing to be provided for. The landscape and the 
weather are unalterable when once a start is made; 
but a good-natured and congenial party may easily 
have its equanimity disturbed by an inadequate or un- 
attractive luncheon. 

There will probably be a few men in the party who 
will at least pretend that they cannot do without to- 
bacco smoke after luncheon is over. Let the Queen of 
the Expedition ask the hunter which way the wind 
is, and banish all the smokers at least two hundred 
yards to leeward. 








AN OCEAN HOLIDAY. 
By LyMaAN ABBOTT. 


HERE is no experience which for perfect rest to a 
weary and worn man compares with a week on 

an ocean steamer. All duties are left upon shore. For 
a week there are no trains to be caught, no engage- 
ments to be fulfilled, no questions to be solved, no 
notes to pay, no sermons to preach, no sick to visit, no 
subordinates to direct, no commands to be received and 
executed, no business cares, no household cares, no 
newspapers, no tclegrams—nothing. For a week you 
are out of the world, with all its hurry, skurry, bustle, 
and drive. Not only that, the ocean has a singular 
effect upon the mind, the explanation of which I will 
leave to metaphysicians. Of the fact, attested by 
universal experience, there can be no doubt. For a 
week not only all studies are laid aside, but all mental 
machinery stops. The steam is reduced from a pres- 
sure of a hundred pounds to the square inch to a pres- 
sure of five or ten, just enough to keep the mechanism 
alive. You carry a book, but you find you cannot 
read; you carry a literary project, but you cannot even 
think it out in definite form. You vegetate; your 
mind lies fallow; you wake late, rise lazily, dress 
leisurely, walk ten or fifteen minutes upon the deck 
for an appetite, eat a hearty breakfast—with no door- 
bell ‘‘to molest or make afraid”—walk again, watch 
the waves, open your book and pretend to read, talk 
with your next neighbor, whose acquaintance you have 
made ; not politics, for you do not know what is trans- 
piring in the world, not business, for business has been 
left on shore, not theology, for you are too lazy to 
discuss. You have lost your ambition to force your 
views upon others and your inclination to resist if 
others force their views on you. At one o’clock you 
eat what is called a lunch, but what would serve on 
shore for a very respectable dinner. You walk again, 
make another pretense of reading, fall into lazy ana 
semi-idle conversation, take a nap, watch the waves, 
possibly play a game of shuffle-board; at five o’clock 
go down and dress for dinner, eat leisurely for an hour 
and a half, with no burdensome engagements unful- 
filled, no business or household duties unperformed, 
no promises of your own or others broken. Walk 
again, watch the play of the moon and the stars upon 
the waves; perhaps sit down in the brightly lighted 
cabin to a game of cards or chess or chequers, take a 
fourth meal, of Welsh-rabbit or anchovies-on-toast, or 
a more abstemious one of lemonade and ginger-snaps, 
and go early to bed, to sleep eight or nine or ten hours 
as a preparation for another day as lazy as the one you 
have just passed. The life is without disappointment 
or remorse from the past, without care, anxiety or 
impatience forthe future. Anywhere else than on ship- 
board a succession of such days would be intolerably 
dull, but the busiest man enjoys idleness on the ocean, 
Some days the monotony of the voyage is varied 
by head winds and heavy sea. Then you clothe your- 
self in your rubber overcoat, pull your storm-cap down 
over your ears, get up under the shelter of the smoke- 
stack and watch the ocean steamer swimming the 
wave. See how she runs down the long slanting hill ! 
See how she prepares to dive like @ duck, catches the 
crested wave on her neck and throws it over her deck 
and climbs triumphant the side of the fluent mountain 
which seemed about to engulf her! Fifteen minutes 





watching these waves suffices to give you a sense of 
absolute security, and to turn the discomfort of the 
rolling and tossing motion into positive exhilaration 
and delight. 

Sea-sick! Yes, almost every one who goes to sea is 
more or less sea-sick, but sea-sickness is a disease gener- 
ally easily vanquished. It is a disease of the nervous 
system. It yields to absolute courage. It is like the 
devil ; resist it and it will flee from you. When you 
first go on board, dress for your voyage in garments 
which the salt spray cannot injure, unpack your dress- 
ing-case and adjust yourself to your environment in 
yourcabin quarters ; the first night reduce your undress- 
ing toa minimum, that the first morning your dress- 
ing may be reduced toa minimum. Get on deck five 
minutes after your head is off your pillow, live in the 
open air, let the deck steward serve you with your 
meals till the cabin ceases to terrify you. If you are 
sick, think nothing of it.. Eat regularly, but eat simple 
food and what you are accustomed to eat on shore. 
Take some gentle laxative medicine with you and use 
it if you require it, as very likely you will. The 
chances are nine to one that in two days you will have 
cured yourself of sea-sickness, and for the remaining 
six or eight will feel better than you ever felt before in 
your life. 

Crossing the ocean is no longer the event it used 
to be. ‘‘*Passengers,” said Captain Cook of the 
‘‘Servia” to me, ‘‘now-a-days step on one end of 
end of the boat with their carpet bag and expect to step 
off the other, with no more concern than if it were 
a ferry.” I know of one physician who goes to Europe 
every year for his vacation. One gentleman on our out- 
ward bound trip had crossed more than seventy times, 
and we had one boy fourteen years of age who had 
made more voyages than he was years old. Last sea- 
son one family went to Europe and forgot to close the 
piano when they left their New York house, and an- 
other left the gas burning in the parlor. One of our 
passengers has two homes, one in London and the 
other in New York with, I believe, a third—a cottage 
at Long Branch. Science seems very nearly to have 
achieved the culmination of possible success in the 
construction, the navigation, and the administration 
of the modern ocean steamer, and if I should live to 
see balloons carrying the passengers across through 
the air, or a tubular tuonel running them under the 
waves, I shall still cling in my trans-atlantie voyages, 
to the best friend of a tired brain worker, the Cunard 
steamer. 








HOLIDAYS ON THE BICYCLE. 
By tHE Rev. O. P. Girrorp. 


E E gets most out of his vacation who mest thor- 

oughly breaks away from the routine of the 
year’s work, and most completely insulates himself 
from his business. In the doing of this the bicyle has 
great advantages. It takes a man “ far from the mad- 
ding crowd.” Americans go on a vacation as ele- 
phants go to water, in herds; a few great centers 
congest with a fevered mass of pleasure seekers. 
‘‘The pursuit of happiness” is the ‘inalienable right” 
of every American citizen. The way of seeking it is as 
truly American as the object sought. Mountains 
swarm, seaside resorts are stuffed, springs are crowded 
with people in search of rest. The music changes, the 
dance goes on, the summer waltz is even more tire- 
some than the winter german. The wheel puts an end 
to this, throws a man upon himself for company, drops 
him at a farm-house for the night, commands commun- 
ion with nature, unfolds the beauties of hill and val- 
ley as @ panorama, refuses to wear away the night in 
riot and excess, and, more vigorously than old Puritan 
laws, insists upon the night for rest. It cuts the tele- 
graph wire that trails behind him like a spider’s thread, 
always ready to call him back. It taboos the daily 
mail and paper, until, like Philip Nolan, one feels like 
‘‘a man without a country.” It leads one along laby- 
rinthian byways, and calls a halt in the most obscure 
and out-of-the-way places. The bicycle insures insu- 
lation; without it, a vacation is a failure. 

Itforbids baggage. Theimpedimenta of the old army, 
the curse of vacation, is left behind. Light marching 
order is the condition of success. The Saratoga trunk, 
that deep pit through which so many modern Josephs 
go to prison, is closed, and even Mrs. Grundy is con- 
tent when the wheel is the excuse for comfort instead 
of conformity. 

The wheel demands exercise. Laziness can loll in 
drawing-room cars, and slothfulness sit on a steamer’s 
deck, but the wheel, like the law of labor, demands 
sweat and toil as the price of bread, and like it, too, 
gives an appetite for the food earned. 

The wheel is economical. The average vacation, 
like Pharaoh’s lean kine, eats up the fat of the rest of 
the year. Avcan of oil feeds and doctors the steely 
steed. Like the beggar at the Barmacide feast, it eats 
nothing. There is no groom to fee, no waiter to tip. 

Then, too, the rider must be sober. This horse 
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cares for no stirrup-cup; a clear head, a steady hand, 
or an early fall and a winter of discontent will surely 
follow. 
*“ Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done. 

To-morrow will be another day. 

Stop, stop, my wheel ! Too soon, too soon 

The noon will be the afternoon, 

Too soon to-day be yesterday.” 








VACATION READING. 
By Hamitton W. Masi. 


ANY people prepare for vacation reading by 
laying in a stock of the latest novels, and the 
plan is not a bad one; few pictures of rest allure the 


- busy man with some intellectual tastes so much as the 


vision of a shady place, a hammock swung in the cool 
dusk of over-arching branches, and a good story wait- 
ing for leisurely perusal. Novel reading is a recrea- 
tion to which most brain-workers turn with positive 
relish when the mental force is a little diminished 
and the mind a little jaded. It is just as well to re- 
member, however, that there are novels and novels, and 
that s good story is just as refreshing as the latest bit 
of insipidity in paper covers. The man who takes his 
vacations te re-read Scott, Thackeray or Dickens gets 
his full share of entertainment and a good deal of 
profit besides. Willliam Black fits the vacation mood 
perfectly, Mr. Boyesen’s ‘‘Gunnar” and the stories 
of Bjornson,! just coming from the press in very 
attractive form, carry one to the cool valleys, the 
pine covered hills and flashing fjords of the most 
picturesque country in the world. If the novel must 
be only a fortnight old, take Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ Anne.” 
Then there are the classics of travel which are peren- 
nially fresh and fascinating. Whoever has Kinglake’s 
‘*Kothen,” Curtis’s ‘‘ Nile Notes,” or the books of De 
Amicis in his traveling bag will not lack entertainment 
of the best kind, and will find his travels extended, as 
if by magic, to the ends of the earth. 

The vacation season may be made most profitable 
and refreshing, however, by an entire change of 
thought. For ten or eleven months of the year most 
people are absorbed in work, and have little time or 
thought for nature; when the summer rest comes we 
cannot do better than accept her invitation and give 
ourselves over to her teaching. Leave all cares, all oc- 
cupations, all plans behind you, and give yourself, 
body and soul, to that ministry of healing which God 
has established through nature. Have an open mind 
and heart for every sight and sound. There is health 
in the long afternoon on the rocks or under the trees, 
with no consecutive thoughts, in that mood which 
half-consciously absorbs nature into one’s self. If your 
own perceptions of the loveliness about you are un- 
trained, provide yourself with the books of her chosen 
interpreters. Read Thoreau, John Burroughs and 
Wilson Flagg, and linger between the sentences to 
note the passage of clouds, the flight of birds, and the 
slow creeping of sunlight across the grass. Such a 
rest, with such companionship, will make your vaca- 
tion as profitable as your working hours, and store 
you with strength and beauty against the days of toil. 








HOLIDAYS FOR THE POOR. 
By M. M. MoBrypz. 


T a season of the year when everyone who is not 
taking a holiday is either looking forward to 

one or wishing for one in vain, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the provision that is or can be made for those 
who cannot themselves provide for any but the most 
pressing needs of life. The very poor in large cities 
have no holidays; they have neither time nor money 
to get away from their poor dwellings into any of the 
city’s breathing-places. On a hot Sunday or Fourth of 
July a workingman may be able to take his family for a 
breath of fresh air in the parks, in the country or by 
the sea, but the vast majority of our very poor have to 
bear as best they may the summer heat that stifles 
them in the high, crowded tenement-houses of our 
narrow streets, with all the discomforts that summer 
brings and none of its pleasures. Thousands of peo- 
ple never see green grass, except sometimes in the city 
parks, where they are warned to ‘keep off” of it, or 
flowers, except in pots or window boxes. It is to 
these, then, charity offers when it may a day’s rest 
from toil, a glimpse of better things, the cheering assur- 
ance that somebody cares for them and recognizes our 
Lord’s meaning when he said, ‘The life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment.” This any one will 
realize who looks at the holiday work done by the 
churches, missions and other charitable organizations 
of our large cities. We cannot now speak particularly 
of the ‘‘Sanitariums” where women and children may 
stay for a week or a fortnight, or of the ‘‘ Fresh Air 
Fund,” which sends them for a visit to the country, 
but of excursion parties which, under the charge of 
people who give themselves to this work, go out from 
our Own city to the country or the seashore for a day. 
We have a “ Floating Hospital,” a great barge which 





will accommodate fifteen hundred people, and which, 
three times a week during the summer, is loaded with 
sick children and their mothers and floated about ail 
day in the Bay, where they may breathe the sea air and 
have two good, substantial meals and a whole day on 
the water. The lives of hundreds of children have 
been saved by this charity. Or here is a party going 
to the seashore; hundreds of women and children 
flocking down to an excursion steamer lying at a city 
wharf, gay with flags and bright in the morning sun- 
shine. Perhaps it is a mission-school picnic; perhaps 
the provision of some friends for the people of some 
crowded district. See how the people are ‘dressed 
up” in the best they have or can borrow, how every- 
one is as clean and as fine as their means or sense of 
fitness will permit. See all the preparations for dinner, 
that everyone may have plenty to eat; note the pleas- 
ure in the sail, the joy of the children turned loose up- 
on the beach to run after the waves and play in the 
sand. Or go with another party to the country and 
note how they enjoy the green grass, the novelty and 
the pleasure given by the commonest of country sights 
and fsounds. See how the color will come to pale 
cheeks, the light to weary eyes; how the burden of 
care will—for the moment at lJeast—be rolled away from 
tired shoulders! Such will be golden days, to look back 
upon with pleasure and forward to with hope that next 
summer may bring another such day. 

This is doing things on a large scale, but there is no 
one who cannot do something to give a little of sum- 
mer’s joy to these pent-up lives. There is no city or 
manufacturing town that does not need such a minis- 
try of love; there is no heart that will not be blessed 
in thus blessing others. Those who take charge of the 
work must have patience, be prepared to meet with many 
ungrateful and unreasonable people, and expect to be 
very tired, and perhaps much troubled, before it is over ; 
but in the doing of it there is great reward. Let a Sun- 
day-school teacher take his or her class ; a manufacturer 
his hands; let some one with a lawn or garden invite 
his poor neighbors for a day’s rest, and see what will 
be the result. If you cannot do this, you know that 
money is always needed to carry on such work, and let 
those on their own pleasure bent send to those who do 
such work the means to carry it on still further, and so 
realize how much they will be served tnemselves by 
every sense of service which they render. 








HOLIDAYS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 
By Mary Mayng. 
HAT is New York doing to give poor children 
a taste of some such holiday pleasures as those 
in better circumstances freely enjoy? 

Let us see. Take the Greenwood cars at Fulton 
Ferry—thirty-eight minutes—and the Brooklyn, Bath, 
and Coney Island Railroad—twenty minutes—to Bath. 
Three minutes’ walk, beachward, brings into view the 
inclosed grounds of ‘‘ The Children’s Summer Home,” 
under the care of the New York Children’s Aid Society. 
“Any restriction about visitors?” we inquire at the 
gate. ‘‘Ohb no, they are always glad to see friends.” 
The large lawn is green and shady. Sitting in little 
groups, stretched beneath the trees, running, dancing, 
gaily riding in the ‘“‘ merry-go round,” up and down in 
the numerous swings, are scores of little girls. We 
stop and speak to: a couple whose contented aspect, 
under a spreading willow, is unmistakable. In two 
minutes a dozen have flocked around in quiet but eager 
curiosity. Clean they are, but the dress betokens 
poverty. A pleasant-faced young lady mingling with 
the girls conducts us to the house. We see the neat 
dormitories, with more than a hundred white-covered 
beds, the wash-room, with stationary basins and run- 
ning water—passing in our transit from one building 
to another, the bathing houses, and the sandy beach, 
where other groups of children are digging and play- 
ing in perfect freedom. 

The broad ocean view, the gentle surging of the surf, 
on this calm day, the fresh sea-air, are refreshing as 
we sit and talk with Mrs. Fry, the matron in charge of 
the Home. These girls are from the schools under the 
care of the New York Children’s Aid Society. They 
stay one week, coming Monday and returnihg Satur- 
day. The Home opened this year on June 10 withfa 
picnic party, ia which 450 boys and girls participated. 
On the Monday following, 225 girls came for a week’s 
holiday. On June 19, there was a new installment of 
196; and these were in the full tide of enjoyment at 
the time of our visit. They were from two schools, a 
teacher from each accompanying them. The majority 
were little girls, though they admit girls of fifteen. One 
motherly child of thirteen had in charge a baby of 
eighteen months, as she ‘‘ always took care of her at 
home.” This, however, was unusual, babies not being 
expected, though children of two, three, and four come 
in charge of older sjsters. There are no rules; rarely 
is anyone troublesome. The children play freely, have 
plenty of good food, bathe frequently (one hundred 
bathing dresses were made for them this summer), 





have a grand time, and gain health to fortify them 
against their close, restricted city life. This home is 
for girls, but boys from the schools are often taken 
down for a day’s recreation. Nearly 4,000 were thus 
made happy during the summer of 1831. This charity 
was originally founded by the kindness of Mrs. A. P. 
Stokes. Not long ago the present site was purchased 
and donated by Mr. A. B. Stone, of New York, thus 
making the Home permanent. 








A RATIONAL VACATION. 
By Exior MoCormiox. , 


N taking a vacation people should strive, as far as 
possible, to avoid the friction of their daily lives. 
So long as the mind 1s agitated, whether by the anxi- 
eties of business, the cares of the household, or the 
annoyances of travel, recuperation is impossible. It 
is a mistake to exchange Wall Street for Saratoga, 
Fifth Avenue for Newport, or Beacon Street for Man- 
hattan Beach. There are those, of course, living quiet 
and unperturbed lives at home, who find refreshment 
in the glitter and glare of overcrowded watering-places, 
or in$the changing scenes of an extended trip; while 
there are others whose diseased natures demand that 
stimulus of social dissipation which the watering- 
placessupply. But for the most part we have variety 
enough, and wear and tear enough, every day, at home 
and in business, without borrowing any more of it from 
the hotel ball-room or the jarring railway car. We are 
tired of the glare and glitter here, and are anxious to 
spend one week—or ten days, or a fortnight—of liberty 
under circumstances that shall be at least mentally 
tranquilizing. Where shall we go? 

Go to the mountains. You may have a preference 
for the sea-shore, but its damp winds are insidious 
and enervating. Find a place which satisfies as nearly 
as possible the following conditions : 

THINGS TO BE SOUGHT, THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 


A good hotel with well-cooked Malaria. 


food and comfortable beds. Mosquitoes, 

Hills that are not too high to Piazza gossip. 
climb. Fashionable Society. 

Distant mountains ; for a pict- Hops. 
uresque background. 

Pleasant drives, 

Horses at a reasonable price. 

Shaded walks. 

Several breezy retreats, not 
too far from the hotel, where 
one may spend a morning un- 
disturbed. 

Cool nights. 

Telegraph and postal facilities. 

If you succeed in finding it, do not attempt too 
much. Make no effort to see the objects of interest— 
if there be any—in the vicinity. If it comes in your 
way, by all means see them ; but do not go out of your 
way for the purpose. Beware of picnics, straw-rides, 
excursions and other devices for wearying the body 
and exasperating the soul. Take a horse and buggy, 
if you will, and go off with a congenial companion for 
a ride of one, two, or three days; leaving your baggage 
at the hotel and taking with you only what is neces- 
sary for the brief trip. But be sure your companion is 
congenial. Nothing is more insupportable than to be 
tied, even for two days, to an unresponsive soul, and 
one experience of this sort might destroy all the good 
which your vacation would otherwise afford. 

Above all, do not expect too much. Having made 
preparation in the way of clothes for any contingency, 
be content with what the days bring, whether it be 
fair weather or rain, cold or heat. You will not get 
as many comforts as at home, but, on the other hand, 
you will enjoy a sense of liberty in feeling that you are 
not circumscribed by a too familiar environment. 
Your home, too, when you get back to it, will seem 
newer and fresher than it did before. Indeed, it is only 
by going away that we are able tc get the true per- 
spective of our own lives. 








HOLIDAYS FOR FARMERS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. 
By Byron D. Hatsrtep. 

ARMERS, as a class, take few holidays, especially 

during the busy summer season. I know this is 

a sad fact because my boyhood days were all spent on 

a large farm in one of the finest counties of the Empire 

State. It is with much regret that I recall, and that 

very distinctly, how regular was the routine of daily 

labor upon that farm—and it was no exception to the 

rule throughout the country. The only interruptions 

to the work in the field were caused by storms, and 

many atime have I wished it would rain when in the 

burning July sun it seemed as if the day would never 
end. 

Farming can be made one of the most pleasant of 
all the occupations of man, and it may also become 
far from inspiring and sadly monotonous. The farmer 
and his family make too much of a world unto them- 
selves. They lack that which. for the need of a better 
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word, I will call sociability. This is not an idle thought, 
but a solemn statement of fact, and is the outgrowth 
of much that blossoms into discontent among the 
younger members of the farmer’s family and ripens 
into deserted farms and over-crowded cities. 

There are many ways in which farm life can be 
made attractive, but none of them more effectual than 
well-planned and carefully executed holidays. The 
surest cure for a feeling of humdrum is a change of 
thought and action. The remedy for a tired body is 
rest and recreation. If the truth were known, there 
are"many farmers who would give as their first excuse 
for not taking a holiday that they felt too tired for 
such an undertaking. This state of mind only argues 
still more strongly for the need of a holiday. Whena 
man has been so long at his daily task that he feels 
better at work than at rest, the truth of the old saw 
has been worked out in a human experience, and we 
have no doubt that ‘‘ Jack” has labored so long that he 
is dull indeed. It is top often the man who does not 
think he wants a rest that is most in need of that 
which only rest can bring him. 

The farmer is not the only person on the farm. There 
are those whose labors are never at an end; they may 
not swing the scythe or bind or thresh the grain, but in 
their own and much more confined way they bear 
some of the heaviest burdens of the farm. The wife 
and mother and the daughters of the household need 
the rest and recreation which a holiday can bring. 
The change of surroundings may be greater to the 
womenfolk than to the men and boys; but this is just 
so much in their favor, and all the greater is the reason 
why they should have the monotony of indoor life 
broken now and then. 

Just how the holiday shall be spent must be deter- 
mined by the inclinations of the family and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is placed. A picnic in 
which a number of families of the neighborhood can 
join, held in a pleasant grove not many miles away 
from home, is one of the most pleasant and profitable 
ways of spending a summer day. By this means most 
of the things to be sought for in a holiday are obtained. 
All common work is put out of sight and out of mind ; 
the older members of the party can take their ease and 
spend the day in invigorating conversation, while the 
boys and girls will find no trouble in passing the hours 
—all too short—in merry sports and soul-inspiring 
games. Though all may feel a little tired when the 
day is over, it is not the weariness of common work ; 
and body, mind, and soul will all be better fitted for 
the labor of the farm, the garden, and the household. 
More than this, the families will all be more acquainted 
with each other and better able to get a greater good 
out of all succeeding holidays. 

If a picnic does not meet the demands, or having had 
one or two during the season, it may be that an ex- 
cursion by steamer upon a neighboring lake or river 
will best satisfy the wants of young and old. Those 
who live near the seashore can spend many a holiday 
upon the borders of the ever-changing ocean. There 
are plenty of p'aces where families may go for a holi- 
day. It is the getting away, rather than the lack of a 
place to go, that stands most inthe way. There is 
more in the making up of the mind than the filling of 
the baskets. lt is a greater undertaking to decide upon 
the day to be spent in frolic and fun than the place 
where the sport is to be. The point which I would 
urge is that every farmer have at least three holidays 
during the busy months of summer. They will not be 
lost days to any member of the family, but, instead, 
will become bright spots on the pages of human mem- 
ory that fade not away this side of the pearly gates— 
a foretaste of that eternal holiday which the wise and 
good hope to be fitted to enjoy. 








ESTES PARK. 
By H. H. 


MONG all the people made wretched by the 
breaking out of the Civil War of 1860 in the 
United States, there were perhaps none quite so un- 
happy as a certain class of lukewarm Southerners. 
Too lazy, or indifferent, or cowardly, to fight on the 
side of their own people, yet too stron Southern 
in their prejudices and affiliations to take side with, or 
tolerate the position of, the North, there was left in all 
the country no place which was not too hot, or too 
cold, to hold them. Probably their own minds were 
almost as uncomfortable companions as either scorn- 
ful fellow Southerners or antagonistic Yankees could 
be. To be sent to Coventry by one’s self, ‘‘even in 
one’s bed-chamber,” is humiliation. As the ‘‘ Seraphic 
Saint,” Francis of Assisi said, ‘‘ The body is a cell and 
the soul the hermit that dwells therein ;” and the her- 
mit can make the cell well-nigh insupportable simply 
by being ashamed of himself. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether cowards can feel any sense of shame 
for which the consciousness of a ‘‘ whole skin” does 
not competsate ; and whoever, for that base motive, 








ran away out of reach of the fighting in those terrrible 
days, ‘‘ had his reward.” 

One of these fleeing Southerners, Estes by name, 
betook himself to avery safe retreat in the Rocky 
Mountains. Seven thousand feet up in the air, ina 
green valley walled on ali sides by high peaks, he sat 
himself down to wait while his brethren settled the 
issues of the conflict. How long he lived there, or 
what became of him afterward, I have never heard. 
But all that remains of bim now in the place of his 
shelter is the crumbling chimney which lifted the 
smoke of his lonely fires. The valley still bears his 
name, sole heir 1n all that region to whatever of honcr 
or of dishonor may lie in the syllables. The word is 
not inharmonious of sound; but Colorado, who has 
already with affectionate grace of recognition named 
some of her grandest mountains after true and great 
men, may yet find for this beautiful park a name more 
fitting than the name of one who sought it only as a 
safe hiding-place in days when all the brave men and 
brave women in the country were, heart and soul, on 
one side or the other of a great fight. 

Estes Park lies a day’s journey north and northwest 
from the city of Denver ; the first two hours by the 
Union Pacific Railroad, the rest of the day by a steep, 
stony, narrow road into the very centers of range after 
range of mountains—a road which to those who con- 
sider a road simply as a means to an end, and are al- 
ways impatient for the end to be reached, will seem 
very rough, long and tiring, but will be a day’s pleas- 
ure to those lucky out-door lovers who find wild roads 
always full of interest, and open air always a delight. 

There are fine sights as one goes northward from 
Denver very early on a September morning. The 
plains look at first like a vast sea, gray; the moun- 
tain lines to the north and west, silvery blue; the 
highest peaks covered with snow; looking back south- 
ward, the same vast gray sea; and on its furthest hori- 
zon, Pike’s Peak, a lovely, majestic, clear-cut pyra- 
mid, one hundred miles away. 

The mountain lines seem to wheel into the west; 
the plains change from gray to bright radiant brown 
as the sun rises higher; great banks of clouds, golden 
and shining, stretch along the eastern horizons; and 
the shadows of clouds come and go across the land so 
swift they seem to be winning in a race with the very 
clouds which have cast them. Here and there are 
ranches with belts of protecting trees; mesas with 
crests of rock like hewn stone castles; blazes of yel- 
low, and spaces of rich purple, flashing by in the dis- 
tance; bewildering color to strangers who do not 
know the scale on which Colorado sunflowers and 
pentstemous blossom. 

Now the distances in the east grow misty and blue, 
the near foreground line being yellow and brown; 
then in a twinkling the distances clear; a great lumi- 
nous belt appears to join earth and sky; and it is as if 
one were at sea, on a sea of brown, with each wave- 
crest yellow or dark-green, breaking into deep troughs 
of blue; and again, in another twinkling, a new sea 
and a new heaven and a new earth are created; ev- 
ery color has changed, or changed place; and the 
horizons are full of pale misty blue, again veiling the 
line where sky sets in. This is « few moments, a 
mere tithe of the moving pageantry of the plains, ‘‘the 
barren plains,” as they are commonly called. 

The first interruption of this show is at the little 
town of Golden; a handful of houses set in a hollow 
between the foot-hills on the west and a high castellated 
bluff, a thousand feet high, on the east; the smoke of 
smelting works fills the air; and the tokens of a 
prosperous community are to be read in the signs of 
half a dozen inns within stone’s throw of the railway 
station. ‘‘The Pennsylvania House,” ‘‘The Omaha 
House,” ‘‘The German House,” ‘‘ Charley’s House "— 
the feeblest glow of local patriotism in the most hard- 
ened tramp’s breast would net miss of encouragement 
and opportunity in Golden, judging from this array of 
appeals to such sentiment. 

Past Golden the road bends west, into a brief laby- 
rinth of foot-hills, and then out again into the open, 
and again due north. By this time the far-off mesas, 
to the east, begin to be lifted in slow mirages till they 
loom like mountains, and the true mountains on the 
west recede, and grow lower. Great clumps of wil- 
lows, and yellow haystacks, broad, and Jong, and higher 
than the farmhouses, stand out, silent but eloquent 
witnesses to the richness of the lands. 

The next town is Boulder, lying at the mouth of the 
Boulder Cafion, the most picturesque cafion in Colo- 
rado: acafion ten miles long, full of evergreen-trees, 
flowering shrubs, and all manner of blossoming things ; 
a lesser river dashing down from the top to the bottom, 
loaded like a common carrier with great boulders. 
Hence its name. The snug nook in which the town of 
Boulder lies is sunny and warm; open to the southeast, 
with inexhaustible water and fertile meadows, it gives 
its crops earlier than any other spot within range of 
a hundred miles; and it is said to have the mildest 
and most equable climate in all northern Colorado. 





Leaving Boulder on the left, the road bears away 
from the foot-hills out into the plains. Tokens of an 
agricultural country multiply. Great hay ranches 
with vague boundaries, seemingly at all men’s mercy 
or discretion, take up this part of the country. Their 
golden haystacks are beautiful features in the land- 
scape. They are usually oblong and narrow, like 
colossal bread-loaves, and standing by twos and threes, 
to right and left of a farm-house, give to the whole 
place a look of comfort and cheer. 

Another token of an agricultural region we observed 
here. No one familiar with the minor matters of farm- 
ing communities can have failed to be impressed by 
the woful tendency to cheap smartness of attire on the 
part of farmers’ wives. It is of a sort, and to an ex- 
tent, peculiarly their own, the result, no doubt, of their 
solitary lives, remoteness from centers of fashion, and 
deprivation of many of the more natural channels for 
the expression of the decorative instinct 

Who has not seen on a Sunday, in a sparsely-settled 
farming region, bonnets never to be forgotten, mons- 
trous, incredible? Not because of their antiquated 
mien, or poverty of material. Not at all. New bon- 
nets: bonnets which have cost much more than a bon- 
net need or should, to be in keeping with the place 
and the people. Of one of such incredible bonnets I 
took notes at this stage in our journey. It was a black 
chip straw. It was profusely trimmed with yellow 
satin ribbon; also with claret-colored ribbon; also with 
a ragged and not over-clean pink pompon; also with 
claret-colored flowers, and with bright yellow flowers; 
inside the brim were clusters of green and brown vel- 
vet leaves, and adozen or more stalks of colorless 
mignonette. The shape of the hat was as monstrous 
as its combination of colors. It was of a fierce and 
aggressive contour, tilted up behind and flared up in 
front, and had a crown as large as a dinner-plate. 
Meekly quiescent, under this hideous head-gear, looked 
out a thin, meager, worn, sallow countenance; the 
face of an over-worked, under-fed, joyless, vacant wo- 
man. The reciprocal satire between the face and the 
hat was almost too grim to be droll, and converted the 
spectacle into a problem not easy of solution. The 
woman entered the car automatically, sat motlonless, 
looking neither to right nor left, her very posture, no 
less than her vacant face, expressing the dull emptiness 
of her mind. We left her sitting there; she showed 
no interest in the stopping of the train. She did not 
turn her head when it began to move; and we watched 
the motionless gold and claret flowers as long as they 
were in sight. 

Longmont, where one going to Estes Park must 
leave the cars and take the stage or carriage, is an 
agricultural town of afew hundred inhabitants. It 
lies in the open plain, twelve miles east of the moun- 
tains, ina good wheat-growing country, and is a base 
of supplies for neighboring mining regions. The popu- 
lation is chiefly of farmers and miners. There is one 
livery stable keeper in the town, whose name I will 
suppress but whose moral portrait I will draw asa 
warning to all future travelers to Estes Park. 

Having agreed to send us up to the Park with a 
pair of good horses, a strong carriage, and an ex- 
perienced driver familiar’ with the road, he fulfilled 
his agreement in the following manner: 

For driver, he sent a gentle invalid Virginian: a 
man who had been but three months in Colorado, had 
never been to Estes Park, and was not at all ac- 
customed to driving horses on mountain roads. 

For horses he sent us a sorrel colt, only partially 
broken to harness—a horse he knew little about; having, 
as we afterward learned, bought it from a stranger 
only a few weeks previous—and a spirited bay horse, 
accustomed to being driven single. 

This was our equipment for a thirty miles’ drive over 
one of the very worst mountain roads in Colorado. 
The first half hour showed us the hopelessness of the 
situation. The spirited bay, handled unskillfully by 
the gentle Virginian, dashed ahead, drawing the whole 
of the load, till his sides foamed white, and he was 
a-quiver with fatigue and excitement ; the sorrel colt, 
unbroken to any regular pulling, had yet very 
thorougly learned the trick of shirking. It was a 
pitiable predicament. The wise thing would have 
been to return at once to Longmont. But there was 
a contagion in the gentle inertia of the Virginian; 
the sun was still high, the day before us, surely we 
could reach the Park before night. Wekepton. By 
the time we had crossed the ten miles of level plain 
lying between Longmont and the foot-hills the bay 
horse was tired out and quite unfit to begin the climb. 
At this point we first learned that the Virginian had 
never been to Estes Park. He ‘‘sposed,” however, 
that there ‘‘ warn’t any gettin’ off the road.” For- 
tunately for us, this was true. 

Divide after divide, cafion after cafion, we crossed 
and climbed, and climbed and crossed. Going down 
the steep sides of the ravines the colt twisted 
himself in the traces, backed against the pole, did all 
he could to upset the carriage. At last, going down 
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a long steep hill, he twisted so far to the right that he 
jerked the carriage off the road into a deep gully. 

“If the brake held ’twould not be so bad gettin’ 
down these hills,” remarked the Virginian gently, as 
we came to a sudden jerking halt in the gully. ‘I see 
the brake was a good deal wore, when we was a 
startin’ out.” 

Not a wrench, not a hammer, not a bit of cord, not 
a tool of any kind had he brought with him. 

‘*T ain’t never been uscd to any sech roads ’s these,’ 
was his apology, spoken in so guileless and helpless a 
tone that our indignation gave way to pity. We 
were in a great pocket of the mountains; a partial 
clearing of a few square rods, a little brook tinkling 
through, on all sides high rocky walls, thick grown 
with pines and firs. A herd of cattle had come down 
to drink. They all stood still, looking at us with grave, 
surprised eyes. Their solitudes were not often thus 
broken in upon. In the middle of the clearing was a 
tiny wooden cabin; new; uninhabited, unfurnished. 
Worse things might happen than to spend a night in 
it. To go down any more hills with the twisting colt 
and the slipping brake would be far worse. We 
examined the cabin. The door was padlocked. 

In my despair, I recollected having once seen a 
Colorado stage driver stop, and jump down from his 
seat, to pick up an old boot heel lying in the road. 

‘What do you want of that old boot heel?” I ex- 
claimed. He replied, ‘‘Hm—(that unrepresentable, 
inar'iculate ejaculation which can convey £0 much of 
scorn)—Hm, I’ve seen the time when an old bit o’ 
leather, wuss’n thet, saved me an’ a stage full o’ pas- 


. sengers, when my brake ’d got played out. There’s 


one nailed on ter my brake now!” And he pointed 
to his brake, which was made a good inch tighter by 
severa! thicknesses of leather roughly nailed on it. 

** An old shoe for luck!” Iexciaimed. ‘If only we 
can find an old shoe, now.” There were traces of 
camp fires near the cabin, and beds of blackened chips 
left from the cabin building; more anxiously than if 
looking for gold I searched the ground over, the Vir- 
ginian standing, meantime, quiescent, watching me 
with vague interest. At last, just as I was about giv- 
ing up, I found an old upper leather ; the camper had 
been, no doubt, too provident himself to leave the sole 
behind. I waved it on high in triumph. Mouldy, 
dirty, worthless old bit of leather as it was, by help of 
it we could go on our journey. It was now that the 
Virginian was forced to confess that he did not 
‘*b'lieve there was s’ much ’ser pail '’n the wagon.” 
And there was not. His face was full of ingenuous 
regret. Again compassion tempered indignation into 
silence; and again I led a still forlorner hope in search 
of a cast-away nail among the chips. Nails are too 
precious in the wilderness ever to be cast away. There 
was no nail to be found. Standing by one of the cabin 
windows, I carelessly looked in. There, lying on the 
floor, were Lalf a dozen or more bent nails, left as 
worthless. The window was unfastened, but the 
sill was high from the ground. It was going to be no 
easy task to get in at that window. 

‘*We will hold the horses for you,” we said to the 
Virginian. ‘‘ You must climb in at that window and 
get the nails.” 

**T don’t b’lieve I ken git in,” he said slowly. ‘‘It’s 
pooty high up!” 

At this point, compassion and justice both failed us. 

‘You've got to get in!” we said sternly; and he 
did. With tbe tightened brake, and the remuining 
fragments of the precious leather carefully put away 
for future emergencies, we toiled on and up, through 
denser and denser woods, and lonelier and lonelier 
opens. S »metimes in these we found a deserted cabin, 
making the spot only lonelier. Sometimes a cabin 
out of which eager and curious faces would peer to 
see us pass. Of one woman we asked the time. She 
had no idea, except by the sun; *‘reckoned” it was 
‘‘near on to four o’clock.” From each person we 
asked also the distance to Estes Park. The answers, 
if we had set them down, would have made an 
odd calendar of distances; sometimes it grew farther 
and farther with each reply; sometimes, mysteriously 
nearer; ‘‘seems’s ef we must be travelin’ backwards, 
or round ’n round ’n a circle,” said the Virginian. 

At last, twilight overtook us. We were in a 
deep, narrow cafion; the road following up the line 
of a brook. Both sides of the cafion were thick with 
pines and firs; at the sky line of its upper edge they 
looked like fantastic figures, kneeling, crouching, lean- 
ing over, beckoning, repelling. racing, holding hands. 
The road ahead of us was a faint black line. 

Here we met the first wide-awake, every day sort of 
person we had seen; a burly fellow, with a cheery 
loud voice ; the first ring of it made the wilderness 
seem less weird. 

**You'll git out o’ this timber before dark,” he 
cried, ‘‘’n then it’s all plain suiling.” 

Wecrepton. ‘I reckon ’t’s safer to let °em walk,’, 
said the Virginian. ‘“ Ye don’t know what yer comin’ 
to, ’n road yer don’t know,” 





Afterward we learned that we had come at the pace 
of a walk for nearly twelve miles. At last, from the 
summit of an open ridge, we saw before us a triangu- 
lar openi _, whose point pierced the sky; a vast 
misty space seemed to lie below; a misty wall beyond; 
it was as if huge curtains, hung from the sky, were 
swept back on either hand. We entered, and at once 
began to descend; an open gate; no one to guard it; 
still down, down into the dark and misty spsce, which 
we felt rather than saw, stretched into abyss-like depths 
below us. Another gate; afence directly across our 
road ; no passing. 

‘*Don’t seem ’s ef this could be the right road into 
the Park,” said the Virginian decidedly, as the horses 
came to a stand still with their noses at the fence. 

The darkness appeared to solidify round us; the 
air grew cold, the wind began to whistle meditatively. 

‘*Donno’s I ever want ter try drivin’ on these sort 
o’ roads after dark, agen,” sighed the Virginian. 

At last we found a faint trail to the left, through a wil- 
low copse. Lights gleamed ahead. A tent, and figures 
moving in ruddy cross beams shot out into the dark. 

‘* Hallo!” we cried. 

‘* Hallo!” came back in a woman’s voice. Never 
did the word have so melodious a sound before. 

‘* Are we in Estes Park?” 

‘*To be sure you be,” succinct and reassuring. 

‘* Where is the hotel?” 

‘‘A mile farther. Go past the Ranch House, and 
turn to the left. You can’t miss it.” 

Little she knew the capacity of our incapacity. 

More turns; more halts; more imploring inquiries 
of vague floating shapes in the right or left darkness; 
more slow feeling of our way. It was beginning to 
seem like a bewitched spot, when suddenly, close by, 
at our very wheels, came a heavy step; a sturdy figure 
was walking briskly by. 

“Oh, stop!” we cried, ‘‘dotell us. Is there sucha 
thing in this Park as the Estes Park Hotel?” 

‘“*Eb! Eh! What’s the matter now?” was the some- 
what irrelevant reply, in the unmistakable accents of 
a perturbed English gentleman before he has had time 
to take his bearings and recover himself. 

At the same instant, out flashed the hotel lights like 
so many beacons; only a few rods off. 

It was past ten o’clock. We had been nearly twelve 
hours coming thirty miles. 

‘I'm reel glad I got ye here safe,” murmured the 
Virginian. We forgave him on the spot; and the 
next day, when we heard that the sensitive, gentle, 
conscientious, helpless fellow had slept all night on 
the hay, so as to save his Longmont employer a 
dollar, we felt that we could never forgive ourselves 
for having felt a moment’s impatience toward so un- 
selfish and upright a soul. 








THE QUIET, RESTFUL SOUTH. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


By Cuarves A. RayMonp. 
Ill. 


HE peculiarities which make this section s0 at- 
tractive are easily distinguished and exhibited. 

1. Nature here is very bountiful and a small income 
abundantly supplies large wants. I purciiase but few 
luxuries. Necessaries I do not purchase at all. Iam 
not a farmer nor a laborer, and yet from the soil and 
the sea come to me, without expense, what daily 
supplies a most abundant table. My meats, vegetables, 
fruivs, milk, butter, eggs, poultry, flour, meal, nearly 
everything but coffee, sugar, salt and spices, eost me 
nothing. They are raised upon my Jand, upon shares 
by laborers, or come from the sea at my pleasure. My 
horses and carriage even are inexpensive. The first 
were raised at home. They are fed from my land and 
are cared for by my tenants; the latter, like Sidney 
Smith’s, isan immortal. The creek upon which I live 
gives me oysters for the gathering. If I wish soft 
crabs for breakfast, they are picked up at my door. 
An hour’s fishing, within a hundred yards of home, 
will usually load our table with a day’s supply of such 
sheep’s-head, mullet, trout and panfish as the markets 
seldom witness. Indeed, nature in her most generous 
mood has given to this favored spot almost everything 
which is ‘‘good for food and pleasant to the eye,” 
and in such profusion that one can hardly credit his 
own vision. Now, for a man of exhausted nerve- 
power and seeking quiet, restful objects only, how 
grateful to see men around him wanting nothing, 
caring for ‘nothing, anxious about nothing, and so 
fed, like the fowls of the air, that neither want nor 
desire can crave what nature alone has not given them 
power to procure. When I think of the poor, toiling, 
careworn laborers who, in the tenements of our 
Northern cities and villages, suffer from insufficient 
food, shivering in the cold for want of fuel, weighed 
down with rent charges, and all other charges, and 
contrast their wants with the abundance enjoyed by 
the class of Jaboring men around me, who have not 


half their labor and none of their anxieties, how can 
I help feeling comforted and soothed by the abundance 
which nature has given even to the poorest around me? 

2. Societv is not exacting. You may order your 
house, your dress, your diversions, your occupations, 
with absolute independence of others. Whether you 
breakfast at eight o’clock or at ten concerns no one 
but yourself, and interferes with no one’s hours of 
business or of pleasure. You can ride to church in a 
cart or a carriage and be equally in harmony with 
your neighbors. No one will snub you or complain of 
you in the one case, nor envy you inthe other. You 
may wear homespun or broadcloth, silks or calico, and 
be equally in the mode. There are no time-tables to 
consult; no trains to catch; no hurrying from your 
home to meet the demands of business or of friend- 
ship. You use your own conveyance and come and go 
at your own pleasure. How soothing all this is to one 
who aforetime rarely saw his family together, being 
always driven by the exactions of civilization of which 
he was a part, and always hurrying to keep pace with 
its requirements. 

8. And lastly, much of the recuperative power of our 
retirement, has grown out of the interest and variety 
of our daiiy occupations. These never drive us at 
f their own will. We choose our time, and conform our 
occupations to our own pleasure. We read whatever 
and wherever we may choose, secure from untimely 
visits and interruptions. For nearly the entire year, 
however, so pleasant is out-door life that we naturally 
choose, in fine weather and in the day-time, out-door 
pleasures and occupations. We are naturally fond of 
hunting, and, as we said, find our game, either on land 
or on the water, almost at our door. O/’ten have we 
counted several hundred wild geese and known several 
coveys of partridges within a few buodred yards of our 
dwelling. We are fond of garden and field work, 
either with our own hands or by others, and it isa 
pleasure to cultivate the almost endless variety of fruits 
and vegetables which in this climate reach perfection. 
We have a most kindly soil, which a little care renders 
wonderfully productive. We are fond of sailing, and 
for miles and miles around us we can sail fearlessly, 
even if we are the most inexperienced of boatmen. 
The water covering the extensive ‘‘flats” of our rivers 
is rarely more than waist deep, and even an overset in 
a squall causes no serious consequences. We are fond 
of fishing; and we have already seen what will usually 
be our probable success within few yards of our 
dwelling. We love to ride and to drive, and we have 
roads smooth, level, firm, and without obstruction. For 
miies these roads are bordered by picturesque woods, 
full of quiet beauty. We have no tramps, no roughs, 
and our wives and daughters find no one to dread nor 
to avoid in their most lonely rides and rambles. We 
have our churches on Sunday, our country stores in 
every neighborhood, our mails and steamboats tri- 
weekly, and are our own butchers, bakers, and mar- 
ketmen, without any annoyances and importunities. 

To be sure itis a lazy sort of life we have found 
here. Certainly an easy-going life. It will, we are 
conscious, achieve no great public results. It will not 
increase the nation’s wealth. It will not make even 
our families rich after we have left them. It does not 
enroll us among the great benefactors of mankind. 
It only places us among the subjects of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy” 
whose lot forbade them to do these great things. But 
then, as poor broken-down, overworked wrecks, we 
couldn't do these great thing anyhow. And where 
else, in thisage of steam whistles, express trains, 
ocean telegraphs, electric-lights, and electric-motors 
—whereelsewe ask, but in the quiet and as yet unin- 
vaded South can we escape such things ? 

West View, Va., March, 1882. 





A DRAMA IN A DINING-ROOM. 
By W. H. Bisuop. 


CANARY-BIRD, by the name of Trill], resided in 

a cage of gilt wire in the window of a dining- 
room facing towards the north. I cannot say whether 
the bird had any middle rame cr not. If he had, it 
might have been Trill S. Barclay, or Trill W. Barclay, 
or something of that kind. At any rate, he belonged 
to the Barclays. He was only being taken care of tem- 
porarily now during the absence of the Barclays in 
Europe. 

This was a handsomely-furnished dining-room, and 
a pleasant room envugh, especially when a good fire 
burned in the grate and too much was not expected 
from the weather without. At the same time, it must 
have been much more encouraging toa bird thus un- 
expectedly thrown upon his own resources, as it were, 
to sing Lis best had the window opened to some other 
point of the compass than the north, so that the sun 
could have come in. If you ask why he was not 
hung in some other room then, that I cannot tell you. 
No doubt there were good reasons. The people could 





not help the way their house was built. What is oer- 
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tain is that Trill was hung in the dining-room, and 
nowhere else. 

The people in whose temporary charge the bird was 
placed were a young couple who had not long been 
married. The house—it was an ‘‘ English basement” 
house—had been given to the bride by her father as a 
wedding present. They were persons who did not 
naturally care so much for birds as for pets of some 
other kind. The slight coolness arising from this 
source mnay have combined with the unfamiliar sur- 
roundings andthe north exposure to increase the reserve 
of Trill at first and detract from the excellence of his 
musical performance. The apparently mediocre char- 
acter of his talent, again, may have added tc the indif- 
ference of his new guardians. 

It was a certain ‘‘ Peter” who had brought him down 
from the Barclays’ of Thirty-eighth Street when they 
went away. Peter also had put up the hook in the 
top of the window and suspended the cage to it by a 
brass chain. Peter was a somewhat remarkable old 
man, of German or Scandinavian extraction, who 
claimed to have been once a sailor. He had bis berth, 
or headquarters, now in a poor basement, at the door 
of which he had lately put out this sign, in letters of 
his own making; viz.: 

TakinG oaRe of furnisses, CaRying Coz, 
Oiner going our By dAyS work doNE HERe. 

He had come around at first to the house where Trill 
was now installed as a mere beggar, humbly asking food. 
The lady had charitably given him clothes as well ag 
food, then trusted him with some odd jobs, such as 
shaking carpets, straightening up the cellar and the 
like, and had found him a good, honest, well-meaning 
man, only broken down by misfortunes. She had 
by degrees given him the regular occupation of coming 
from time to time to look after the furnace and carry 
up coal to the upper storiea, the servant whose 
duty these things really were being in the habit of 
grumbling a yreat deal over the performance of them. 
Peter had also managed to secure more work of the 
same sort elsewhere, and had ended, as we see by his 
sign, in making quite a profession of it. 

The family consisted of the two persons whom we 
may designate as the Young Man and the Young Wo- 
man, or let us say the Young Lady, his wife, and two 
servants, the cook and the chambermaid. Now, the 
Young Man, when at leisure, frequently came into the 
dining-room and bestowed attention upon a choice 
collection of specimens of the ceramic art. These were 
arranged upon a series of small bracket shelves in a 
corner. Trill’s cage was near enough to touch when one 
was there, but the Man took no more notice of it or him 
on these occasions than if they did not exist. ‘A 
bird might as well be in Jericho,” perhaps Trill re- 
fiected to himself. The Man caressingly brushed off 
imperceptible dust from a blue plate of the willow 
pattern, gave a pat toa Flemish pitcher or a German 
beer-mug, replaced a Quimper mustard-pot by a Sevres 
cup and saucer, or set a little chinese jar with raised 
figures in mosaic where one of Italian majolica had 
been. 

Then he would half close his eyes and stare with an 
aspect of keen enjoyment. What was it that he was 
getting so much pleasure out of ? The most prominent 
feature of the whole was a pinky-faced girl in a crim- 
son gown, on a plate which formed the apex of the 
pyramid. Most likely it was out of her. She was in 
a sitting posture. Her hair was ebony black, her eyes 
were like sloes, and she was encircled by a deep blue 
border. To say nothing of beauty, she had not even 
an intelligent look. She was highly insipid, as even 
Trill could sce. Such a style of dress, too, might be 
all very well for those who liked it, but it was certainly 
no triumph of taste. 

One day a fashionable little old lady came into the 
room for afew moments. Bustling up to the cabinet 
of pottery, among other things, she exclaimed about 
this particular specimen, 

‘“‘That plate is three hundred years old at /east. 
That is the real Uh, it is, you know; itis. You 
can tell by the cracks and—everything.” 

The Young Man began to say something in reply, 
but the little olf lady was hard of hearing, and walked 
right over whatever it was, and went on: 

‘It is immensely valuable ; immensely / 
am a great judge of such things.” 

Upon this the Young Man desisted. Either he could 
not make her listen, or he may have thought it a pity, 
after all, to make a fashionable little old lady, who 
considered herself a great judge of such things, feel 
unpleasantly by saying anything to the contrery, if 
that were what he was intending to do. 

Trill, who overheard, may have reflected upon this 
(and of course may not). ‘*Oh! that is it, is it? three 
hundred years old, is she ? with her pinky complexion 
and insipid eyes aud tawdry gown- Why should I 
expect to be noticed? I suppose Iam two years and 
a half at most. Why, indeed! Oh, yes!” 

The next day the Lady was cleaning the cage and 
putting in fresh water and seed as usual, Out of 
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special consideration for the Barclays she preferred to 
attend to this service herself instead of leaving it to 
anybody else. The Man—in a way quite in keeping 
with his surly demeanor from the firet—took occasion 
to say to her: 

‘*Maria, it seems to me that that cage is giving you 
a terrible lot of trouble. When are those Barclays of 
yours coming back to take it off your hands?” 

The Lady, who was afar more amiable person, as 
everybody could see, and probably much too good for 
such a man, replied that she really did not mind it 
much. The Barclays, she thought, would return in 
late spring. 

‘When that little old Mrs. Methusaleh, your aunt, 
was here waiting for you, yesterday,” said the Man, 
taking up another subject, ‘‘what do you think she 
said? She declared that that cheap little Italian plate 
of mine was more than three hundred years old, and 
vaiuable in proportion. You remember me buying it 
quite new last year at the pottery at Vicenza, where it was 
made. It is a common little bit, that I took more for its 
decorative effect than for any real value. I couldn’t very 
well contradict her; and really if that is the kind of a 
reputation a plate is going to get for having been 
accidentally smashed into a hundred pieces in bring- 
ing it over, so much the better. We must look out, 
though, and not let it get smashed any more. I 
found it a little topply yesterday. It is such a soft 
ware under the glaze that if it should fall again that 
would be the end of it, and good-by, my sweet-heart 
from Vicenza!” 

‘“«* Sweetheart from Vicenza,’ ‘a common little bit;’ 
I should say se,” perhaps Trill meditated again. 
‘*Worse and worse! And this is the sort of thing, for- 
sooth, that I am sacrificed to! Oh, very well!” 

Another irritating circumstance on the part of this 
family—of the Man especially—was the interest it took 
in acertain Scotch terrier in its possession, by the 
name of Osman Pasha. To prefer an object like that, 
again, to a canary, indicated some extreme perversity 
of character. The terrier had no shape at all, and his 
frowsy hair overhung his small eyes in such a way 
that it was no easy matter to distinguish the front end 
of him from the rear. Still, whoever began by liking 
acommon stoneware Vicenza sweetheart, in a brick- 
red costume, was no doubt capable of liking an Osman 
Pasha, or anything else. 

This Osman Pasha had two pronounced eccentrici- 
ties. In the first place, he had a chronic aversion to 
being washed. Notwithstanding that the process was 
performed upon him regularly every few days, famil- 


iarity never reconciled him to it. The bare mention of | 


the word caused him to prick up his ears in alarm and to 
meditate retreat. If there were evidence that the pur- 
pose was seriously entertained, and he were command- 
ed, for instance; ‘Come, Osman, it is time to be 
washed,” or ‘‘Come here this minute, Osman Pasha, 
and be washed!” then indeed he began to retreat in 
earnest. He retired in a cringing way, casting back 
furtive glances over his shoulder, and when actually 
seized upon, set up expostulatory yelps against the tub 
that awaited him. 

In the second place, Osman Pasha had a mortal 
dread of—a baby. This may have been the result of his 
having been teased when younger by thoughtless 
infants, or only one of those natural antipathies of 
which so many instances are narrated. Thus there 
have been known distinguished personages who 
fainted at a certain perfume. Jagellan, king of Poland, 
could not abide apples; Marshal Saxe was afraid of 
cats; Erasmus of fish; and Vangheim, grand hunts- 
man of Hanover, of a roast pig. However this may 
be, the case with Osman Pasha was asI say. He 
would rush out into the hall at the sound of the door- 
bell and bark at the tallest and stoutest men, and 
return, on being recalled, wagging his tail with satis- 
faction at this feat. But if the smallest babe in arms 
appeared he was stricken with abject fear, and sought 
the most obscure refuge he could find. If he could 
climb into the open drawer of a bureau or dresser, 
nothing suited him better. He was often found, 
under these, circumstances, coiled up and gone fast 
asleep. 

To analyze somewhat further the traits of Osman 
Pasha, he was a dog fond of having his back scratched. 
He would roll over upon this for the process to be 
repeated with his stomach, waving his paws in the 
air meanwhile. Then he would leap up and frantically 
try to lick the face of the person who had caressed 
him, tear about the room and come back and lie down 
on the rug to sleep. He did not go to sleep all at once 
but first blinked benevolently all around, and even 
when his eyes had been shut for some time acknowl- 
edged any casual references to himself, auch as, ‘‘ Nice 
old Osman, Wosman, was he sleepy?” by an apprecia- 
ciative motion of his tail. 

Now the situation of affairs being thus, a remarkable 
series of occurences took place in this dining-room on 
a certain day towards the end of March. 

The Young Man went that morning to his shelves of 











pottery specimens, as he often did. He was adding 
now some small article in this new Longwy fafence 
which has met with such favor. While putting it 
up, he was aware at his ear of a series of sweet, 
single, ingratiating chirps from Trill. As the bird 
hardly ever sang to him these had the air of overtures. 
He felt gure that on looking he should find the bird 
just dying to make his better acquaintance? 

‘* Pe-e-eep !” went Trill; and then ‘‘che-e-eep!” went 
Trill. 

But when the Man really turned to look he was as- 
tonished to find quite a different state of the case. 
Instead of wooing, Trill had assumed a most belligerent 
and threatening demeanor. He had swelled out his soft 
little breast, extended his wings widely, and opened 
his mouth to such an extent that scarcely anything more 
could be seen of his head than this yawning chasm. 

‘* Hallo!” said the Man, aroused from his abstrac- 
tion, ‘‘is that you? Are you there? Don’t eat us up 
all at once, you know! don’t!” 

But Trill advanced further on his perch and seemed 
to say: ‘*Oh, yes, I will indeed. Nothing shall pre- 
vent me from doing so.” 

The Man laughed at this, and even called the Lady 
from the reception room in front to see how the bird 
treated him. Triil did not abate his ferocity, but 
seeined to have the air of saying, ‘‘I have stood this 
thing about long enough. You can see how you like 
contempt yourself for a change. lam a very much pro- 
voked bird, and when I am mad I would have you 
understand that my rage is of some consequence.” 

Later the same morning, the Young Lady was com- 
ing along towards the dining-room again. She was 
in slippers, and her steps fell almost noiseless on the 
thick hall carpet. She paused at the door, at a singu- 
lar spectacle transacting within, and murmured, ina 
tone of suppressed excitement, 

‘*My good gracious me!” 

She it was this time who went back on tiptoe, and 
finger on lips, and summoned the Man, and they re- 
turned together. A mouse had clambered up the cur- 
tains and let himself down by the brass chain into 
Trill’s cage, and was munching away there for dear life 
at the provender in the seed cup. 

Trill’s manner was neither blustering, on the one 
hand, nor terrified on the other. It was a compound 
of distant respect and cunosity. He drew nearer and 
nearer to his unceremonious visitor, and finally pecked 
a seed out of the dish beside him. By degrees, how- 
ever, curiosity began to give place to a real solicitude, 
for which there seemed reason enough. The mouse 
was by no means contented with a dainty peck now 
and then in bird fashion, but was nibble-nibble-ibbling 
away without a second’s intermission. What would 
remain for Trill’s share in a jiffy would not be worth 
mentioning. 

The observers held their breaths to see what Trill 
was going to do about it. But all at once there was 
heard aloud bang! The spring door at the foot of the 
basement stairs had shut in its usual way, and some- 
body was coming up, breathing hard. The mouse 
disappeared in a twinkling. Trill flew excitedly round 
his cage, Osman Pasha woke up froma nap on the rug 
and made a random dart with a vague impression of 
having missed something particularly good. Peter 
hove in sight on the stairs, bearing two heavy scuttles 
of coal to the upper rooms. 

‘Peter, how could you!” cried the Young Lady, 
stamping her foot as his grimy head appeared, breath- 
ing hard ‘There was a mouse on Trill’s cage and we 
were just going to see what it would do.” 

“God bless all good souls, ma’am,” or something to 
that effect, Peter seemed to respond. 

Peter had the habit of mumbling to himself as he 
went about. Not a person of sufficient interest to 
secure many other auditors, he made the most of ‘the 
one he had always with him. He seem to be religious, 
and what he said to consist largely of pious ejacula- 
tions. The turning-point in Peter’s career was that 
some man had not done as he agreed. Who the man 
was, why he had not done as he agreed, and what he 
had agreed to do that he had not done, will perhaps 
never be ascertained from Peter’s account of it. 

‘*Did you ever hear of such a thing in all your born 
days, Peter!” the Lady exclaimed again. 

‘* A Chicago man—a sailin’ the lakes, so I believe— 
’n’ he says, ’n’ I says, 'n’ the fowl—” 

‘* Was it a canary bird, Peter?” 

‘‘Tt was acolt, ma’am, one of them chunky built 
kind, so I believe.” 

With this the old man moved on, displaying no 
resentment for the short way in which he was snapped 
up. His slow step and stertorous breathing were 
heard, first from the flight of stairs to the parlor floor, 
then from that above, as he toiled upward with his 
burden. 

These might be supposed sensations enough from so 
smal! a source in the house for one day, Dut as a mat- 
ter of fact the excitement was but just beginning. 

The Man went up to his study, where he had impor- 
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tant business to occupy him. The Lady put on an or- 
namental apron and took down Trill’s cage to repair 
the devastations in it of the gormandizing mouse. She 
removed the lower or floor part for this purpose and 
set the cage part, containing the bird, on the table. She 
talked to Trill while thus engaged, asked him what he 
thought of the mouse, whether it should not have been 
ashamed of itself to come thus unasked and eat up al 
Trill’s provisions, and many similar questions. To all 
of these Trill made no reply, but sat with his head on 
one side as if lost in profound meditation upon the 
incident. 

Going away afew steps and turning her back, the 
Lady looked around just in time to see Trill beat 
against the small opening of his cage, which had be- 
come unfastened, and, before she could prevent it, fly 
out and up to the ceiling. She became on the instant 
what she herself called ‘‘frightened to death.” There 
was the open grate with a blazing coal fire in it. That 
was one source of imminent peril. Another was Os- 
man Pasha, who, following the movements of the bird, 
began to tear around the room in pursuit like mad. 
Having lost one good thing to-day, he was by no means 
in a mood to lose a second. And who could say how 
many more perils there were ? 

‘“*Oh! what shall I do?” moaned the Lady, clap- 
ping her hands. ‘‘How can I ever look the Barclays 
in the face? Oh! that I should have let it happen 
twice.” 

The last expression was a little indefinite. It dd 
not mean that the bird had escaped once before. He 
had once suffered severely from a cold, ceased even to 
twitter, stayed {in the wet sand in thebottom of his 
cage, and kept opening his mouth with a gaping move- 
ment. He had been too weak even to sit on his perch, 
but had fallen back when he attempted to reach it. 
They had sent him on that occasion to a bird fancier’s 
on Sixth Avenue, where his board and medical attend- 
ance cost forty cents a week, and, instead of dying on 
their hands as they had expected, he had been restored 
to health. To think that, having come through such a 
trial, he should now be reserved for this! 

The lady flew to the door and screamed, up-stairs, to 
Peter. She hardly dared call the Young Man again. 
He had been interrupted sufficiently to-day; and he 
cared little for Trill at the best. Besides, it was doubt- 
ful if, in his closed room, he could hear. ihen the 
lady flew to the dumb-waiter in the pantry and called 
down to Johanna McKenna, the cook, in the kitchen. 
The two worthies responded as soon as convenient and 
lent their assistance. The campaign for the capture of 
the fugitive under their auspices was not of a pecul- 
iarly brilliant kind. Johanna McKenna had armed her- 
self with a broom. Peter made rheumatic dives in the 
direction of the bird with one of his coal-scuttles, which 
he grasped in both hands.* The Lady, for her part, 
now abandoned herself to lamentations, now held out 
the cage as if alluringly to Trill, and now made ineffect- 
ual attempts to stop Osman Pasha. Osman Pasha grew 
every moment more transported with enthusiasm and 
beyond the control of ordinary motives. In vain the 
Lady cried, clapping her hands imperiously : 

**Come and be washed! Osman Pasha, do you hear 
what I say? Come and be washed this instant, sir!” 

Round and round he went all the same. He jumped 
over her head when she stooped to catch him ; he even 
tried in his zeal to scramble up the walls; and a num- 
ber of times the bird only escaped his jaws by a series 
of miracles. 

The door-bell rang in the midst of all this, but no one 
in the dining-room had leisure to answer it. Trill fol- 
lowed the cornice of the room, poised upon the pict- 
ures, the door-casings, the chandelier, and on a piece of 
silverware on the sideboard, where his golden body 
made a decorative effect which might have been worth 
the attention of a jeweler. Then he dashed in among 
the ornaments on the mantel-piece, and it was only a 
mercy he was not shriveled up in the fire before you 
could say Jack Robinson. 

The Man suddenly appeared at the entrance door, 
with the form of a telegraph messenger looming behind 
him. ‘I should like to know if there is nobody to at- 
tend the bell any more?” he said. ‘‘It made such a 
din I had to come down myself. Here is a telegram to 
say the Barclays have just arrived. They will send 
for their bird to-morrow.” 

At this the Lady sat down and began to cry. 

‘Hallo!” said the Man; ‘what’s up?” Then, 
taking in the situation, he joined himself actively to 
the pursuit. He etationed the Lady in front of the 
fire, with directions to spread her skirts so as to act as 
a screen, since the blower—as must needs happen 
when it was most desperately wanted—could nowhere 
be found. A happy inspiration also occurred to him 
for circumventing Osman Pasha. A baby was visiting 
in the house, and was up-stairs with its nurse at that 
very time. ‘Bring the baby! Bring the baby!” he 
commanded. 

“Oh, yes, bring the baby! bring the baby! Johanna 
McKenna, run /” screamed the Lady excitedly. 





The baby was forthwith brought, and so terrible in 
its might did it prove that Osman Pasha was checked 
even in the midst of his mad, wild career. He slunk 
away, and hid his head, ostrich-fashion, under a bias 
waist pattern, fallen out of an overturned work-basket 
in the confusion. Then he was captured, and elimi- 
nated from the scene as one of the sources of Trill’s 
peril. 

The Man now undertook the chase upon logical prin- 
ciples. He waved Trill gently into corners with a 
palm-leaf fan, then with along feather-duster, and had 
a step-ladder carried around behind him to mount upon 
at the proper moment. But time after time Trill 
eluded his grasp. The man began to wear a heated 
expression. The Lady followed him anxiously with her 
eyes, her apron held out, asif it were possible to throw 
it over a bird fourteen feet up in the air. Peter con- 
tinued his abstracted dives with the coal-scuttle. Jo- 
hanna McKenna had secured a pair of tongs. 

Poor Trill, frightened by his situation and the hue 
and cry, made such efforts to escape as that he was 
likely to do himself a permanent injury. It was pitiful 
to see his agitation and uncertainties. More than once 
he threw himself violently against the walls, as if de- 
termined to seek the Canary Islands or the road to 
freedom, whatever it was, by the most direct way, 
and as if finding it very singular that he was so with- 
stood. 

‘Oh, if he were only mine!” bewailed the Lady, ‘‘I 
should not so much care. What will the Barclays say 
tome? And they to send for him to-morrow !” 

Trill began to show signs of exbaustion. He rested 
above a photograph showing the Bridge of Mount 
Blanc and the Island of Jean Jacques Rousseau at 
Geneva, but warily ; then was off again to the cabinet 
of ceramic specimens. He poised upon the topmost 
plate of this, no other than the portrait of the Vicenza 
girl in the crimson dress. He fluttered up from his 
perch, apparently slipped when he attempted to regain 
it, and fluttered down out of sight, as into a nest, into 
asmall triangular space behind it, between the plate 
and the walls. 

Here, if ever, is the Man’s opportunity. He ap- 
proaches, noisclessly, noiselessly, with his step-ladder. 
He mounts upon it. He throws his handkerchief 
over the top of the inclosing space. Ok! be joyful! 
Trill is imprisoned below. One has but to reach down 
his hand and take the wanderer into custody. The 
Man reaches down through the enveloping handker- 
chief. Care-ful-ly—o-au-TIOUsLY—— 

Oof ! 1! 

The Man tumbles back, so startled that his neck is 
well-nigh dislocated, and reaches the floor he hardly 
knows how. The bird, uttering a plaintive little cry, 
has struggled up again with unexpected vigor, and 
once more escaped through his hand. 

The step-ladder upsets with the Man, and down 
comes the crimson-garbed lady, too, with ebon hair 
and eyes like sloes, and is smashed to flinders. It 
must have been in at least a hundred other pieces now 
besides the original hundred. 

But no sooner was the Vicenza sweetheart thus laid 
low than Trill, whether repentant for all the trouble he 
had caused or simply rejoicing in his victory, flew of 
his own accord to his cage, placed himself on his 
perch, and began such a caroling as it was a delight to 
hear. It was melody that the severest stoic could not 
have refused to listen to, and it was poured forth in 
rapturous floods. The Man suffered his fancy to be 
attracted by it even under his sense of discomfiture 
and loss. 

‘**T do believe the little rascal did it on purpose,” he 
said. 

This warbling continued at short intervals all the 
daylong. It was a thing both remarkable in itself and 
the more so that the people had never before heard 
Trill sing withany freedom. His manner also changed. 
Instead of ruffling with indignation now at the Man he 
hopped from bottom to top of his cage in a pleased 
way, and his approach was the signal for music. 

‘It is either the unwonted exercise of his tour around 
the room that has done him good,” said the Man— 
‘and if he were going to stay we should give him 
more of that—or he distinctly and with malice afore- 
thought-intended to get rid of that plate and draw at- 
tention to himself. I will wager a bottle of ink itis so.” 

It proved in the sequel that although the Barclays 
had returned they did not send for Trill the next day, 
as proposed. They went off for a visit elsewhere be- 
fore settling down; then the summer vacation came 
on; and so, in one way or another, Trill has been 
suffered to remain where he was. Both the Man and 
the Lady, and the former particularly, grew greatly 
attached to him after the adventure described. They 
placed him in another room, where the sunshine came 
in, and he became such a different bird from what he 
had seemed at first that you would hardly have known 
him. The last that was heard from the Man he was 
declaring that the Barclays—now traveling in Califor- 
nia—should never have Trill again. He declared that 





he would pay them any price they might ask for the 
bird, but Trill should henceforth be his and nobody 
else’s. 

It was found that the plate could be repaired again, 
after all, in spite of first impressions to the contrary. 
Still it never smiled again, as it were. The Vicenza 
girl never again attracted the notice from her master 
which she had formerly enjoyed. And if the plate 
once seemed, to a fashionable little old lady, three hun- 
dred years of age, it must now have seemed six hun- 
dred at least. 

As to Osman Pasha, his absurd aversion to infants 
continued, and, if anything, increased. This was all 
very well until it happened that a baby came to be a 
permanent visitor in the house, and then it was quite 
a different matter. The Lady thought there must be 
something the matter with Osman Pasha, like soften- 
ing of the brain, to act so; and one day—with a good 
deal of regret in the family at the time of parting, too— 
he was sent away, in Peter’s charge, as a present to 
some friends on Staten Island. It took place after a 
thrilling scene, when Osman, driven to bay under the 
piano, had actually snapped at the baby’s nose. That 
feature was Only saved from instant destruction by the 
bare fact of its non-existence. 


Our Young Folks. 


HOW THE LITTLE BINKLEYS DIDN'T 
GET BURNED. 


By Kare Upson CLark. 








4 O,” said Mrs. Binkley decidedly, ‘‘ you must 

not set off fire-crackers in the house nor in the 
yard. [resolved when Mr. Walker’s house was burned 
last Fourth of July never to allow any more of this 
heathenish, dangerous playing with fire on my prem- 
ises, and your father feels just as Ido. The house has 
just been painted and papered, and I can’t afford to 
have it burned down.” 

Mrs. Binkley’s word was law in the Binkley family ; 
and upon hearing her manifesto, Cy, Bert and Izzie, the 
three well Binkley children, put on countenances ex- 
pressive of the deepest woe. 

“Tm big enough, I guess,” protested Cy, who was 
fourteen, and large for his age. 

“*T never set anything on fire yet,” boasted Bert, a 
younger brother, with the air of one advancing an un- 
answerable argument. 

‘Oh, mother!” wailed little Izzie, ‘‘it’s too bad. 
Uncle Harry would say so too.” 

Eddie, the lame boy, who was nearly twelve years 
old, though he hardly looked nine, sat perfectly 
silent, with the tears coming down his thin, patient 
cheeks. Eddie had been ‘“‘lotting” on firing off the 
crackers, more, perhaps, than any of the rest of them. 
He had fallen down-stairs when he was learning to 
walk, and the fall had changed him from a healthy, 
well-formed child to a poor misshapen, lame little in- 
valid; but he had a beautiful, angelic sort of face, 
and in spite of the fact that he was so helpless, and 
that they all had to wait on him a great deal, the other 
little Binkleys loved Eddie more than anybody else in 
the world. 

So did Mrs. Binkley ; and when she glanced up after 
delivering her stern veto she saw Eddie’s sorrowful 
face and overflowing eyes, and her heart melted. She 
thought a moment, and then she began doubtfully, 

‘*There’s the mouth of the brook, children. If you 
would look carefully after Eddie and Izzie, Cyrus, I 
suppose that you might let off your crackers there. 
Only you must be very careful not to set yourselves on 
fire. There were several children burned to death last 
Fourth of July from sitting down on half-burned 
crackers, and I shall worry over you till you come back. 
Be sure, all of you, not tothrow any fire-crackers in Ed- 
die’s direction ; for Eddie, you know, can’t run away.” 

Little Eddie’s pale face had grown very bright while 
bis mother was speaking, and, as she finished, he hob- 
bled over to her side on his crutches, and kissed her 
gratefully. ‘ 

‘You see,’’? continued Mrs. Binkley, catching her 
poor sick boy in her arms and caressing him tenderly, 
‘*mamma is ‘cruel to be kind.’ Burns cause such 
terrible suffering that she had asked papa not to get 
the children any fire-crackers nor fireworks this year. 
But since Uncle Harry has sent you that great package 
I feel as though I ought, perhaps, to let you have them. 
And now I hope you'll enjoy them and not get hurt. 
You can ask Horace and Susie Bell to go with you, 
and stay down by the brook till every single fire- 
cracker is used up.” 

The children made innumerable promises, and ran 
to make arrangements for the grand ‘‘ tournament ” of 
the next day. 

‘The brook” was one of those shallow, rapid little 
streams that abound in New England, and the river 
into which it emptied, just at the foot of the Binkleys’ 
beautiful meadow, though considerably wider, was 
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scarcely deeper; so that Mrs. Binkley felt pretty sure 
that the children wouldn’t get drowned while playing 
down there, especialiy when Cyrus anc Horace were 
with them, for they were large enough to be trusted a 
good deal. She did not like so well to have them play 
in the mill-pond, only a little way above the mouth of 
the brook. This was very deep, and was kept so by a 
high dam, which served the. purposes of the busy saw- 
mill just on the other side of the stream, and concealed 
from the view of any one at the mouth of the brook by 
a trifling bend in the current; but the Binkleys loved 
to sit when in meditative mood on the stony beach 
there, and watch the spray and foam from the dam, 
which, as it fell over a mass of rocks below, they could 
just see around the bend. 

The day before the Fourth was very rainy, and all 
night long, whenever the children woke up, they heard 
the patter, patter of the drops falling on the roof. Their 
hearts sank. They feared that even their last resource 
was going to fail them, when, presto !—as they rose on 
the morning of the Fourth, their dazzled eyes were 
greeted with a blaze of sunlight and they ate their 
breakfast in the most remarkable spirits. 

Horace and Susie were on hand immediately upon 
the conclusion of that all-too-long repast, and as they 
ran across the meadow, in the cool of the early morn- 
ing, to the long stony beach which stretched on both 
sides of the brook as it lost its existence in the river, 
they were probably the gayest little party in the world. 

Mr. Binkley went down with them, as Mrs. Binkley 
couldn’t possible leave just then, to see that Eddie 
should be comfortably established, and that operations 
should begin right. The water was pretty high, owing 
to the late rain, but the sun had dried the stones, and 
spreading a shawl on a nice flat one for Eddie, Mr. 
Binkley let off a few of the biggest crackers, and giv. 
ing them some more injunctions to be very careful 
he went off, thinking that everything was going beau- 
tifully. 

Pop-pop-pop, went the crackers. What magnificent 
fun! Each boy and girl had some ‘ punk,” and Uncle 
Harry’s great bundle seemed inexhaustible. Horace 
and Cyrus would hold their crackers till the last 
minute, and then toss them right up in the air to go off, 
after which they would fall gracefully into the river, 
quite despoiled of any power for doing mischief, but 
Izzie was so timid and threw hers so soon after lighting 
them, that half of them failed to go off. 

‘Youre afraid, you little goosie!” cried Cy, good- 
naturedly picking up his little sister’s unexploded 
treasures for the twentieth iime. ‘‘You’re just wast_ 
ing them, Izzie Binkley. Better let me have all yours 
and I’}] fire ’em for you.” i 

“No,” said Izzie stoutly, ‘‘I guess it’s just as much 
fun for me my way, as it is for you your way ; and if I 
want to throw’em without popping ’em, I guess I can.” 

This was a new view, and they all laughed. 

‘‘That’s what mother says, when father says that 
we waste potatoes and things by leaving them on 
our plates,” said Susie Bell. ‘‘ Mother says ‘If they 
had eaten them, Mr. Bell, you wouldn’t have called it 
wasting, would you? and what’s the difference?’ and 
then father says, ‘What a reasoner!’ You’re a great 
reasoner, Miss Binkley.” 

‘‘Miss Binkley ” made them all laugh. They were 
very happy, and ready to laugh at almost anything. 

Suddenly the brook seemed to give a great leap, and 
the pale little faces, turned up the stream, saw some of 
the timbers of the old dam shooting down toward them 
Then there was a crackling and crashing, while a great 
wave broke over the stones where they were standing, 
almost sweeping them off their feet. Then they all 
took to their heels; when suddenly they all thought 
—even to Lizzie—of Eddie, little Eddie, helpless and 
drowning, and with one accord they turned back, 
shouting his name. 

‘¢Get up on the bank!” yelled Cy, “‘I’ll get Eddie!” 
—and at the same moment Horace screamed, ‘I’m 
getting Eddie!” while little Eddie, white, rigid, almost 
fainting with terror, was drifting away in the great 
wave—so great that they knew that the whole deep 
mill-pond was coming as fast as it could. 

Horace reached him first and dragged him up on the 
bank, thankful that there had been so much room for 
the water to spread. Cy was helping Susie and Izzie, 
while Bert scrambled along by himself. It seemed to 
them about fifteen minutes from the time the brook 
‘‘Jeaped up” till they were safe on the bank, a wet and 
frightened little crowd, but it wasn’t probably more 
than a minute and a half. Then the last of the rotten 
timbers of the dam went down, and the water rose 
over the alders and willows and came chasing after 
them as they hurried up through the meadow. 

Their mother had heard their shrieks and cries, and 
came running down to meet them, almost beside her- 
self with fright. She was a little near-sighted, or else 
she never could have asked the questions that she ask- 
ed as she met them. 

“QO, my dear little children!” she cried, ‘‘are you 
burned? Are you on fire?” 


And the children, every one of them drenched and 
dripping, burst into a hearty and reassuring laugh. 

“TI guess we’re the first children, mother,” said dear 
little Eddie, still shaking with the shock he had had, 
‘that ever got’most drowned letting off fire-crackers.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


Le really vacation time ; almost everybody but me 
is ready for it; my school keeps all summer, and 
what do I need to bother myself about vacation at all 
for, with such a number of young folks to do it for me? 
Of course I shall not trouble myself about any work I 
can so easily get rid of! There’s just this one thing I 
want to stipulate—the smaller ones of you may have 
to look in the dictionary for that hard word—and that 
is that I shall have a chance to know whether you have 
done my vacation to suit me. And that won’t be un- 
less you have found out that thing the birds have been 
wanting to tell me for ever so long, and those other 
things the trees and the clouds and sea have been 
saving up to tell me. And the stones, oh! the stones 
are just ready to split—if you have the right kind of a 
hammer—they are so full of news for me. Now I 
think of it, too, the wind brought me word that a 
brook, somewhere away off in the clefted side of a 
wooded mountain, had a particular message for me. 
Now scamper, every one of you, and make my vacation 
the best I ever had. Up to Labrador, if possible; to 
Mt. Desert and the Isles of Shoals of course; to all the 
quiet nooks among New England’s refreshing hills, 
among the beautiful islands of the St. Lawrence—almost 
one apiece for you there—down the lakes till you come 
to the rivers which bring you to the sea, and up them 
again as they bear you away from the sea into the 
mountains of the Carolinas; the Yellowstone region; 
and—go very reverently there—into the Yosemite, and 
across the dry and dusty roads of California till you 
come to the smooth waters of the Pacific. Yes, and 
you may go over either ocean for me; there are mes- 
sages there for me too. Now, speed away, and keep 
open eyes and ears for the finding out, and very thought- 
ful minds to interpret to me, the secrets waiting for 
me. There’s one more thing: my vacation must carry 
good wherever it goes. There will be somebody to 
cheer, to help; leave even the little spring by the way- 
side clearer for your visit. Make me—remember it is 
my vacation you are to take—make me very pleasantly 
thought of in every place. Ishould not like to have 
an unsightly scratch on the paint, injured shrubbery, 
barked trees, piles of rubbish, to remind people for 
years to come—‘“‘Oh, that’s what Aunt Patience did 
when she took her vacation here in 1882.” 

These two errands—one a getting errand, and the 
other a giving errand—are what I send you on. Now 
let me see how well you represent me. 

The housekeeper, even, of The Christian Union has a 
holiday this week, and sol can seize a bit of her cor- 
ner for you. Charity thought she would like to pre- 
serve some strawberries, and it may be that among her 
girl cousins there are a few who will be in the midst 
of the strawberry season when this letter reaches 
them and would like to try her way. It is really 

MRS. TURNER’S WAY OF PRESERVING STRAWBERRIES. 

Hull the fruit carefully and weigh it. Use sugar in 
the proportion of three-quarters of a pound to a pound 
of the fruit. From the sugar make a syrup with as 
little water as possible, and after it has boiled ten 
minutes put in the strawberries. As soon as they 
begin to boil, take them, syrup and all, from the fire, 
and, pouring them on to shallow dishes, like platters, 
place them in the sun. All this Charity did before ten 
o’clock, and since then her berries have been cooking out- 
of-doors. At nightfall she will take them into the house 
and to-morrow’s sun will finish the work, so that the 
rich, red berries, swimming in their luscious juice, may 
be tightly sealed away, to be brought out when some 
of our friends come to sit at our tea-table next winter. 
We shall be lighted and warmed by preserved sunshine 
—think of that, my dears: the wood, the coal, the oil, 
the gas, are so many patent jars for holding sunshine, 
and tight enough they keep it, too, till we slip off their 
covers with a match—so our canned fruit will be in 
keeping with the occasion. Of course Charity put 
her berries in a place where the dust would not come, 
apd a mosquito-net cover saved them from being 
tasted by the flies and wasps. Now, I think you have 
the whole story, and may try a few strawberries for 
yourselves—and for me if I should happen to take tea 
with you by and by. 

WasHINGTON HEIGHTS, May 25, 1882, 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa reads The Christian Union, and so doI. Mamma reatis 
the * Observer.” I go to Kindergarten. Kinder means children, 
and garten means garden. I have been at kindergarten two years. 
I love to go to school. I read in the Third Reader, and have written 
No. 1 Graphic System all through. My littie friend Ramie has the 
hip disease. Dr. Sayre has attended him for three months. He lives 
in the fine old Jumel mansion. He sleeps in the room where Wash- 





ington slept for weeks. Mrs. C, owns the house. She is R——'s 


half sister. She is a lovely lady, and kind to all little children. I 
have two cats and kittens, and call them Jetty, Tiger, Pirta and 
Jumbo. I havea velocipede. I have had it three years. I can ride 
very fast, and go around like a flash. I goto Dr Stoddard’s church 
My papa is an elder in the church. This letter will surprise papa 
very much. I am six years old. Will you be my aunt? 

Your friend, Cas. E. F. 

You must have a very good teacher in your school 
to teach a little boy only six years old to write so good 
a jetter. But perhaps it is partly because God has 
given you some more quickness than he gives most 
other boys and girls. If that is it, you must remem- 
ber that he expects more of you than of them. Ask 
your mammato tell you what Jesus said about the tal- 
ents that were given to different men, and how much 
more was required of those who had much. When 
we remember that all powers come from God, how 
foolish it looks to see people vain of them. 

I’m sorry for Ramie; what are you doing to make 
his days happier? Even being in a room where the 
good Washington slept will not do so much toward 
cheering a sick boy as the loving sympathy of a 
little six-year-old friend, who may grow to be as good 
and great as Washington. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J., Nov. 28, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a litle girl ten years old. A kind frend sends my aunt The 
Christian Union, and I always read the letters. I have always wanted 
to write to you, so | thought I would write to-day. I go to two 
Sunday-schoole, one gave a temperance cantata last week in which I 
took part as a fairy. The other one commenced last Christmas giving 
out tickets for attendance. I have been present every Sunday but 
one, and then the Superintendent excused me because I was sick in 
bed. I must tell you about my pet hen; she was so gentle that I 
named her Gentle Annie. She would let me lay ner on her back and 
carry her around in my arms and ride in my little wagon. Sometimes 
I would put a ribbon around her neck. I had her about two years, 
She was killed a few weeks ago. Please accept me as one of your 
little nieces, and answer my letter. 

Your affectionate niece, HELEN E. 

What did you learn last Sunday which helped you 
this week to be more like Christ? All the tickets that 
were ever printed would mot be worth so much to you 
as to learn one Sunday that living near Christ makes 
the face bright and draws other people to him so they 
want to stay near him; and another Sunday to learn 
that you would better give up the best thing you have 
—even your right eye or your right hand—than let it 
lead you to do wrong; and another Sunday that to do 
apy disagreeable or hard thing with the feeling that 
you are, like Christ, taking up a cross, makes the hard 
thing a great deal easier. If you learn one thing from 
your Sunday-school lesson that makes you kinder, 
more industrious, more truthful, you have got what is 
more than any number of tickets; you may get those 
besides 1f you like. 

Asu Grove, Va., May 29. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma eays I must write my own letters now I am ten years old. I 
was only nine when rhe wrote for me last month. [ have earned 
some money planting corn fer papa, and I will send it all—six cents 
—so that another child can hear the birds sing and see the flowers 
grow. I wish you could make us a visit now. I think you wonld hike 
to sit on the front porch, all covered with sweet-scented and coral 
honeysuckle, and see al! the white flowering shrubs, lilacs, syringae, 
dozwood, fringe tree, and monstrous snowballs in among the great 
old oaks and locusts beyond the lawn. You could see the squirrels 
playing in the trees too. There are more beautiful birds this Spring 
than were ever known before. We have a great many holly trees 
and the robins live on the red berries all winter. Every Christmas 
we send boxes of holly to our friends in Massachusetts, and some- 
time we can get mistletoe, too. My oldest brother took the first 
prize at school. He is going to Houghton Farm, N. Y., where my 
uncle is manager. There was a description of it in The Christian 
Union last Fall. Your loving niece, Ruts BRewstTer 8, 

If, when you brother goes to Houghton Farm, he 
does not have about the best time he ever had in his 
life I shall think it very queer, and I have no doubt, 
if [could sit beside you in your beautiful home, I 
should have one of the best times I ever had. Perhaps 
I shall remember your invitation and accept it after 
you have forgotten it. 

Please thank your mamma for her letter and the 
sweet flowers. They are fragrant yet. How did the 
little Willie W. Dickinson, whose description is in- 
closed in the letter, get lost? If I thought it would 
help his poor mother to find her little six-year-old boy 
I would print it here. How can anybody need to be 
offered a reward of three thousand dollars to restore a 
little boy to his home! It seems almost like the case 
of Charlie Ross. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 8. 


Well-known Artista,— 1, Turner. 
2. Landseer. 
8. Powers. 
4. Story. 

5. Hunt. 

6 


Palindromic Puzzle.— POP 


—PEEP. 

Pomtive, Compartive and Superlative. —Fig, figure, fist; dove, dover, 
dost; pelt, pelter, pest; miss, mister, mit; Poe, pore, post; check, 
checker, ch st; crumb, cruller,crust; ye, year, yeast; try, tryer, tryst; 
break, breaker, b east; fee, fear, feast; boa, boar, boast. 

Transpositions.—Read, dear; chase, aches; save, vase; trace, crate; 
heart, earth; wrote, tower. 

Fir st complete set of answers from 8. H. H., others from James B, 
Dunbam, Frank May, M. J. G., 0. M. T. 





Answers to puzzies of June 1 received from Frank May. 
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= 
Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THANKFULNESS.* 


EN are apt not to consider themselves blessed, 
even though they are surrounded by a thousand 
reasons for thanksgiving, simply because the one thing 
or the few things that they have in mind have not been 
reached, or have been only partially reached. Men 
often gauge their thanksgiving by their ambition. 
They are exceedingly thankful when their affairs are 
rounded out into success, or when some darling plan, 
some long-sought scheme, is accomplished. They are 
very grateful indeed under such circumstances. But 
when their favorite projects are defeated they are full 
of complaints, or at any rate they are down-hearted. 

Now, I apprehend that in the very lowest estate in 
which any one of us stands, if it could be interpreted 
to us by some angel, we should see ourselves surround- 
ed by an innumerable number of elements for which 
we ought to be grateful and thankful; but the feeling 
of thankfulness varies with the sensibility of the gen- 
erous side of human nature. Greedy, selfish, ambi- 
tious, coarse, insensitive folks are seldom thankful. 
The quality of being thankful indicates a fine nature. 
If you bind on to the anchor a cable as big as my arm 
it answers a good purpose in a rude storm; but if you 
want a musical response a great coarse-fibered cable is 
about as poora thing as youcan play on. The finer 
the string, the more subtle the sounds. ‘The quality 
of the string must be taken into consideration all the 
time. 

Now, there are a great many persons in this life who 
have a certain rude and coarse strength, and have good 
qualities, but who have not much of the faculty of 
responding gratefully. That part of the music of the 
soul which consists of gratitude seems to be sadly 
lacking in them. One disappointment makes a cloudy 
day; every cloudy day begets another; and they are 
inclined to count their sorrows rather than their 
mercies. They feel the pressure of a pin ; it overcomes 
their sense of love; and so they are ungrateful. 

It seems to me that the habit of looking at every- 
thing on the side of love or thanksgiving was the habit 
of Paul. The man who seemed less likely to see 


occasion of thanksgiving than almost any other one 
was the man who most frequently mentioned the 
blessings which he received with the highest thanks- 
giving. Coupling prayer with thanksgiving, watching 


thereto, seeing the bright side of everything that hap- 
pens, is becoming to every man. We too much 
separate natural law from God. It is a very bad thing 
that a man should be obliged to go out of the street 
into the church before he thinks of God. It is a very bad 
thing that a man has to go into the sanctuary before 
he has any uprising of the soul toward the Creator. 
When G d’s whole world is a church, a cathedral, and 
every living thing is a tongue, and every wind is, as it 
were, a voice from on high, it is a very bad thing that 
a man should stand without any sensibility to the uni- 
versal presence of God, to the divine ministration of 
him through natural law, and wait for the artificial 
arrangement of things, and count himself happy. 
There is to everybody a certain amount of bitter- 
ness; nor should anyone wish to throw it out of the 
cup. The things to be suffered are perpetual remind- 


ers to men; and of course everyone should be grateful | 


for so much of disappointment, of thwarting or of diffi- 
culty as is necessary for him. Ido not know that I 
am grateful for all my mistakes; but I am grateful for 
every mistake that I have made which has kicked 
back and made me feel badly. And Iam grateful for 
the mercy of God which has come to me through my 
household. WhenI sit down and look it all over it 
seems very much like a fabric woven of silver and 
gold, with just enough dark in the background to 
show the figure best. 

I look at my work. It does not bear very close ex- 
amination. The moreI leok at it the Jess 1 like it. 
However, I take a hopeful view, and say, ‘I have had 
such and such achance to strike at the devil and to 
work for the Lord; it is not everybody that has such a 
chance; aud I am unspeakably grateful that such an 
opportunity has been given me, according to my light 
and ability, of unfolding truths that, thank God, do 
not depend upon me for their power upon men, but 
that, notwithstanding, may be ministering by me to 
the consolation of my fellows.” 

You can understand a little, though you cannot un- 
derstand altogether, how one feels who is in my posi- 
tion, and who from Sunday to Sunday addresses a large 
congregation, many of whom are strangers, and some 
of whom, by their glowing faces, often by their tearful 
eyes, and not unfrequently by letter or through friends, 
| 

* Priday Evening, Nov, 26, 1880, Hymns: Plymouth collection, 
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testify that the Gospel has been brought to them, that 
the horizon has been cleared of clouds which prevented 
their discerning great truths, so that they have been 
permitted to enter upon the newlife. To be conscious 
that one has the power of thus standing before multi- 
tudes and blessing them gives a feeling that can be 
understood only by one who has experienced it. 

It was out of that feeling that I first came to the idea 
of how happy Christ’s life was. We have always 
thought of him as a ‘‘ man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief”; but I suppose that inside he was the 
happiest man that ever walked the earth. I cannot 
conceive of any happiness greater than that which 
comes from the conscious power of conferring benefit. 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Higher 
views, nobler inspirations, hope, faith, perseverance, 
disiaterestedness, joy, peace—these are gifts which are 
unspeakably higher than silver or gold; and God 
bas a mine of them from which one can draw at any 
time; his storehouse is never empty ; its contents are 
re-supplied as fast as you take them out; and to be 
permitted perpetually to take out and distribute right 
and left these precious gifts is a source of no small 
satisfaction. 

There are other things that I think of which some of 
you will appreciate, and some of you will not. I see, 
and you have seen toa certain extent, that the Lord 
has more truth to reveal. From my earliest experience 
as a Christian I have been associated with the revela- 
tion of God through the physical world in scientific 
channels; and from the earliest years of my ministra- 
tion I have seen that there would be great changes in 
organized theology. I have seen that the mode of 
statement was to be changed, that in some respects 
what are called ‘‘ the foundations” were to be removed, 
and that fundamental truths were to be wholly recom- 
posed—that is, truths which were wnderstood to be 
fundamental. 

To a boy that was brought up rigorously and con- 
scientiously, as I was, that had a feeling that old associa- 
tions were sacred, that loved his father and mother, 
and revered the things which they held to be true—to 
such a boy the conviction that there was to be this 
change was a great sorrow. There may be folks who 
like to start new sects and new churches, but I do not 
belong to them. I have never given up a view which 
was formed in my childhood except as I should give 
up a member of my body by a surgical operation. I 
never changed my belief even by advance without a 
labor-throe. The saddest days that I ever had in my 
life were the days when I came to the conclusion that 
I must throw overboard old cherished views. Men 
may think that when a man goes out into the region 
of uncertainty he rejoices because he is original. A 
man is a fool who does it. He is not fit to preach 
The truths which a man preaches ought to be to him 
like household words; and even to drop an inferior 
truth for a superior one ought to be to him like taking 
leave of a friend. 

It requires a great deal of faith and patience to 
explore a man’s way in the realm of truth. It is a 
very painful experience. If a man were alone in his 
own house, and had nobody to care for but himself, 
he could put his feet up on the fender and feel com- 
paratively easy; but to carry along a large church, a 
whole generation of young people, and educate them 
in spiritual affairs, is quite another matter. I have 
sometimes thought it was like going out on araft of 
timber, and building your ship while you were making 
your voyage. It is hard work. 

Now, it has pleased Ged to be very patient with me; 
and although I cannot say that I have found out the 
great lines of the continent of truth, I can say that I 
have gone so far that many of the bitterest difficulties 
are out of my mind, and so far that, to a degree 
beyond what I have before experienced in my life, I 
have great rest and unspeakable comfort in God. And, 
best of all, just in proportion as the definiteness of the 
old knowledge bas been taken away, and God has 
become so much to my thought that I cannot apply 
definite measurements to him—just in that proportion 
he has come nearer to me, and been a greater source 
of consolation to me. I never before in my life had 
such a helpful view of God as I have to-day, I never 
before had a conception of him out of whichI could 
draw so much for the enlightement and consolation 
of men. 

This is a matter which, in so far as what might be 
called parish work is concerned, does not at all alter my 
relations as a pastor, and my sense of the proper 
application of instruments to ends. It is a matter 
which I feel that I ought to Se grateful for; because 
never before in my life did it seem to me that God had 
80 revealed himself to me in a manner which enabled 
me to lead men out of darkness and inspire them with 
confidence—especially men who have been out of the 
way; men who have had great doubt; men who have 
been enveloped in unbelief; men who have been posi- 
tively skeptical. 

I never see a man who is not a scoffer, and who is 





manly and conscientious, but who is out of the way, 
that my whole heart does not go out to him. When 
Paul speaks of his being sent out to be a minister to 
the Gentiles I know just how he felt. He may not know 
how I feel; but I know how he felt a good deal of the 
time. 

These are matters of pastora! gratitude, because I 
belong to you, and everything in me that is related to 
my ministry is intimately connected with your profit 
and the profit of your households. 








SEEKING BUT NOT FINDING. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


LL that seek do not find; all that come are not 
received ; this is the lesson which lies on the 
surface of the story of the rich young ruler. The story 
is one of the saddest and most significant in the Gos- 
pels. 

Jesus and the twelve were walking in the way, when 
this young man came runningtowardthem. When he 
reached them he kneeled at the feet of Jesus; he ad- 
dressed him in words of reverent allegiance; ‘‘ Good 
Master,” said he, ‘‘what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life.” The master looked kindly at him, yet, we may 
well imagine, with that piercing insight which no con- 
cealments, conscious or unconscious, could ever escape. 
He sought to measure the meaning, the real heart-felt 
meaning, of the reverent words. ‘‘ Why callest thou 
me good?” said he; ‘‘there is none good but one— 
God.”? Words of mere form were always repulsive to 
the absolute sincerity of Christ. He would have none 
of them; never used them; would not endure them 
from others. ‘‘Good-bye.” What do you mean by 
good-bye? Do you really pray, God be with you? 
‘Your obedient servant.” What do you mean by 
obedient servant? Do you really put yourself at my 
service ? Somewhat thus, if I read aright, Christ seeks 
to know the true meaning of the reverent words of 
the young man. Itis norebuke; itis inquisition. ‘‘Why 
callest thou me good? Why, Master? There is but 
one Master, but one Good; that is God. Do you truly 
recognize in me, as Peter has, the Son of the living 
God? Am I to you in very truth what I am to them, 
the Good Master, the divine Lord, the one to whom ab- 
solute allegiance is due and shall be paid?” And the 
young man has no answer. His reverent words will 
not stand the acid of this searching ; they are not pure 
gold. Christ does not press the inquiry. He leaves it 
to be pressed by the young man’s own conscience. He 
leaves 1t, let me add, for us to press, each for himself, 
upon his own conscience. Why callest thou him Good 
Master—in hymns? in prayers? in creeds? Is he in 
very truth your Master? Is his rule the rule of your 
life? Do you own allegiance to him in the parlor, the 
kitchen, the store, the street; or only in the prayer- 
meeting and the church? Ask thyself, oh my soul, 
this question. Rather, hear Christ asking it, with 
that searching look and those searching words of his; 
as he will ask it in the great judgment day. 

There is a moment’s pause; then Christ, getting no 
answer to his‘question, gives answer to the question 
asked of him. ‘‘ Keepthe commandments.” Curious 
answer, was it not? What becomes of the doctrine of 
justification by faith? What becomes of all our dia- 
tribes against morality as payment for eternal life? 
What of Paul’s declaration, ‘‘ By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight”? This was 
always Christ’s way ; he met men on their own ground, 
and compelled their own conscience to condemn them. 
As Socrates compelled his disciples to argue out 
philosophic truth for themselves, so Christ compelled 
his inquirers to ascertain moral truth for themselves. 
His method was the Socratic method applied to morals. 
There was a strange inc~naistency in this young man’s 
question, What shall I do to inherit eternal life? In- 
heritances are not earned by services. They are gifts, 
not wages. I have read somewhere the story of a 
poor woman who looked longingly at the flowers 
which grew in the king’s garden, wishing to buy some 
for her sick daughter. The king’s gardener angrily 
repelled her. ‘‘The king’s flowers are not for sale,” 
he said rudely. But the king, chancing to come by, 
plucked a bouquet and gave it to the wistful woman. 
“True,” he said; ‘‘the king does not sell his flowers, 
but he gives them away.” The great King does not 
sell eternal life, he gives it. But Christ did not point 
out this inconsistency. He did not argue, as a modern 
divine would have done, the insufficiency of morality 
to save. He threw the man back on his own con- 
science, ‘‘Keep the commandments,” he sajd. And 
truly this is right. If any man will keep the com- 
mandments, itis enough. If a man has no sins to 
answer for he neede no Saviour. He that has justi- 


International Sunday-school Lesson for July 9, 1882: Mark x., 
17-31. 

2 For reas ns stated at length in my commentary on Matthew, I 
prefer this reading 1n all the three gospels, though the Revisers adopt 
a different one in Matthew. It is impossible to discuss this doubt- 
ful question in Biblical criticism at length here, 
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fied bimself needs no justifier. The acquitted need 
not ask pardon. 

**Which commandments ?” asks the young man. 

And the answer of the Master still meets him on his 
own ground. ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” Had he said, ‘‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” there would have 
been a chance for questioning and argument: ‘‘Is there 
a God? And how, among gods many, and lords 
many, am I to know which is the trueGod?” Had he 
said, ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
there would have been a chance to question, How? 
According to the stricter rule of Shammai or the 
lighter law of Hillel? But there was and is no room 
to question the law of honor to parents, of regard to 
life, and property, and purity. No room for argu- 
ment here; no room for further questioning. 

“All these have I kept from my youth up,” is the 
not vainglorious reply. Why, then, young man, rise 
from thy knees and go thy way. Thou hast the Good 
Master’s word for it, that to keep these commandments 
is the key; thou hast the testimony of thine own con- 
science that thou has kept them. What more? 

But he does not rise; he still kneels; he is not satis- 
fied. His conscience is not atrest. ‘And yet,” he 
cries to himself, ‘‘I am not at peace.” And then he 
cries to the Master, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” If the Good 
Master had told him that he lacked avy thing he would 
have been ready with indignant denial and ready de- 
fense. But no man can defend himself when he is his 
own accuser. 

Then with a sentence Christ reveals his lack: lack 
of love; lack of consecration; lack of allegiance ; 
lack of true, real, life-acknowledgement of Christ as 
Good Master. ‘‘Go, sell whatsoever thou hast and give 
to the poor ; and come, follow me.” ‘I have not where 
to laymyhead. These have left their all to follow me : 
Peter his house; Matthew his tax-tables; James and 
John their fishing-boats. Would you enroll yourself 
among them? Submit to like conditions. Become as 
as we are that you may become as rich. Prove the 
truth of your words, ‘Good Master,’ by doing a diffi- 
cult thing because the Master commands it.” 

Commentators stumble over the difficulty of this com- 
mand. But it came to others, and they stood the test. 
It came to Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, 
when Christ bade them leave all to follow him, to be- 
come fishers of men. It came to Paul when Christ 
bade him crucify his pride, and go into Damascus, and 
take his instructions from one of the despised and per- 
secuted Christians, who would tell him what he should 
do. It came to Luther, when Christ bade him forsake 
the church of his fathers and of his childhood; to 
Coligny, when Christ bade him abandon wife, and 
home, and peace ; to William of Orange; to the Puri- 
tans; to John Howard; to David Livingstone. In one 
form or another it comes to every Christian; for to 
every would-be Christian the Master says, ‘‘Give up 
your property, your home, your life itself, and take 
them back as mine, and use them for me in using them 
for your fellow-men. He who cannot—does not—do 
this is no Christian. He can do naught but go away 
sorrowful : in this life, if he is keen of conscience; in 
the life to come, if a false education has lulled his con- 
science into uneasy slumber, but slumber so deep that 
only the judgment day can awaken it. 

What, then, did this young man lack? Not right 
desires : he wished to inherit eternal life. Nota good 
moral character: all the moral law he had kept from 
his youth up; he had been an honoring son, an hon- 
ored citizen, a pure man. Not earnestness: he came 
running to Christ. Not reverence: he kneeled before 
him. Not humility: he made willing and public con- 
fession of his desire and his faith before the multitude 
in the open roadway. Not an orthodox belief: if 
words ar? creeds, no creed could be more orthodox 
than that which he compacted into the two words, 
Gond Master. Not a bumane and tender spirit: for 
Christ looking on him loved him. But he lacked ab- 
solute and unquestioning allegiance; entire and im- 
plicit consecration ; the spirit of the soldier who only 
asks what the marching orders of the captain are; the 
spirit of the Master himself, whose prayer was ever, 
Thy will, not mine, be done. And lacking this he 
lacked everything, and went away sorrowful. 

Go, Christian reader, kneel at the feet of the same 
Master; carry to him the same prayer, What lack I 
yet? and catching inspiration from his presence, rise, 
and go away, not sorrowful but rejoicing, to be his child 
and do his will, whatever that will may be; whatever 
of self-consecration that child allegiance may require. 


QUESTIONS. 


Compare the three accounts of this incident, and 
give the story as narrated by the three Evangelists. 

What other illustrations. do the Gospels afford of 
would-be disciples not accepted by Christ ? 

How do you explain verse 18? How reconcile it 
with the doctrine of Christ’s divinity ? 





Why did Christ select from the Ten Commandments 
only those of the second table ? 

Have any of us truly observed even these command- 
ments perfectly, and from our youth up? 

Does Christ require all his disciples to sell all to 
give to the poor? If not, why this requirement in this 
case ? 

Why is it harder for the rich than for the poor to be- 
come disciples of Christ ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


SvnszoT.—The Rich Young Man. 

Centra Tuoveat.—Denying self and following Christ 
the condition of an entrance to heaven. 

1st. To talk about admissions to various places by 
pay and by compliment. 

“Admission, twenty-five cents.” That is what it 
says on this card you see in my hand. What does it 
mean? ‘That you have to pay twenty-five cents to 
getin.” Let the teacher in a very few words describe 
the entertainment to which the card is an admission. 
Ask the children if they have ever paid money to go 
into any place, and what they saw and heard. Ask 
them if they have to pay to get into the Sunday- 
school (children sometimes think that the pennies 
which they put into ‘“‘the collection” are to pay for 
getting in). Tell the children that ‘‘ complimentary 
tickets ” are sometimes given to people as areward for 
something good or kind that they have done. 

2d. To teach how a rich young man sought entrance 
to heaven, 

How muchdo you think it costs to get a ticket of 
admission to heaven? Let the teacher say that a very 
rich and beautiful young man one day ran to Jesus, 
knelt down before him, and asked a question very 
much like this. Tell the children that it would al- 
most seem as though the young man expected a com- 
plimentary ticket, for he told Jesus that he was very 
good; that he had kept all of the commandments from 
the time he had been a little boy. Ask the children if 
they think Jesus said to the young man, ‘‘ You shall 
have a place in heaven because you have been so 
good.” They will probably answer that Jesus did say 
so. Let the teacher then read Jesus’s reply to the 
young man (Mark x., 21). To show that Jesus’s reply 
did not please the young man, read verse 22. Graphic- 
ally describe what followed: Jesus’s words about it 
being hard fora rich man to get a place in heaven; 
the astonishment of the Apostles ; the comparison of a 
rich man trying to get into heaven and a camel en- 
deavoring to pass through the needle’s eye. Let the 
teacher illustrate the figure used by Christ by drawing 
on the plackboard a large gate, and a very small gate 
as a part of it, to represent the needle’s eye. 

Refer again to what Jesus said to the rich young 
man about selling all he had and giving it to the poor. 
Ask them if they do not think that was paying a large 
price for a place in heaven. Then teach most emphat- 
ically that Jesus asked him to do so just to show that 
he was not very earnest about being a Christian. 

8d. To teach what are the conditions of admission to 
heaven. 

Read Peter’s reply to Jesus, ‘‘ Lo, we have left all 
and have followed thee,” and tell how Peter and 
others among the Apostles had left their boats and fish 
and nets and friends to be with Jesus. Ask the chil- 
dren if they see any difference between the ways of 
the Apostles and the rich young man. Ask them ff 
they think that they must give away the money in 
their little banks, and their toys, too, if they would 
please Jesus and be little Christians. Teach that there 
will be times in every little child’s life when they will 
have to choose between play and doing errands of 
love for Jesus; between spending their money for 
their own selfish pleasure and doing good with it. 

Sympot Girt.—A silver-paper coin with the Golden 
Text printed upon it. 


College Hotes. 


The fifty-second commencement of the University of the 
City of New York took place last Thursday. In the absence 
of the acting Chancellor, Dr. John Hall, who sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday, the Rev. Dr. A. R. Thompson, of 
Brooklyn, presided and conferred the degrees. At an early 
hour the theater was filled with the friends of the University, 
while the boxes were reserved for the lady friends of the 
graduatingclass. Representing the Council were the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crosby, «x-Chancellor of the University ; Park 
Commissioner Lane, Charles Batler, the Rev. 8. M. Hawil- 
ton, Dr. 8. O. Vanderpoel, J. W. C. Leveridge and William 
R. Martin. The members of the faculty present were Dr. E. 
Johnson, the Rev. Dr. B. N. Martin, Dr. G. W. Coakley, the 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Baird, Dr. Henry Draper and Professors R. 
H. Bull, Brush, Stevenson and Russell. Among the other 
prominent persons on the stage were the Rev. Drs. Ormiston, 
Edwara Hopper, Wilson Phraner, of Sing Sing; McKilvey, 
E. D. Murphy, W. M. Aikman, and Freeman, of Haverstraw, 











and Professor D. N. Martin, Robert A. Davison and Henry 
B. Chapin. 

After prayer by the Rev. Dr Hopper, the Greek salutatory 
oration was delivered by Vincent Pisek. This was followed 
by an English salutatory address and an oration on * Social 
Evolution,” by Andrew Bartlett Inglis. The valedictory ora- 
tion, ‘‘ The Scholar in Public Life,” was delivered by Robert 
Winfield Higbie. E. J. McClellan was sssigned to deliver the 
philosophical oration, but was excused at his own request. 

The following honorary degrees were conferred: 

Doctor of Laws.—The Rev. W. W. Patton, of Washington ; Henry 
Draper, M. D., of New York. 

Doctor of Divinity.—The Rey. William K. Hall, of Newburg, N.Y.; 
the Rev. Hugh Taylor Howatt, of Liverpool, England; the Rev 
Henry Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia. 

Doctor of Philosophy.—Professor Richard H. Bull, of thia city. 

Master of Arts.—George E. Moore, M. D., of New York; Thomas 
J. Pratt, M. D., of Paris, France. 

The first prize for the best essay by members of the Eacle- 
ian Society was secured by C. 8. Bristol], and the second was 
divided between A. BK. Inglis and J. M. Patton. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. Thompson. 

The meeting of the Alumni Association was held in the 
evening in the Council Room of the University building. 
Ten members died last year. It was reported that there was 
an endowment fund of $5.800 toward the establishment of 
a professorship. The old officers were re-elected, and then 
ex-Chancellor Crosby delivered an address on the duties of 
the Alumni toward the University. After referring to the 
pleasures recalled by the meeting of college classmates, to 
the history of the University, and its present faculty, Dr. 
Crosby said in part: 


The men who have received their education here, and then have 
gone out in the world and amassed fortunes and are now looking 
for institutions which they may endow, sheuld not forzet their 
mother in this the hour of her need. Let euch men come into the Coun- 
cil, richly endow all the departments, and themselves legislate as to 
specific uses of their liberal gifte. We expect to see the academic 
spirit brought by the alumni into the Council and then made opera- 
tive. There are to-day seven or eight vacancies there. Let the 
alumni fi!l them with a true, ardent love for their alma mater, and 
soon there will be the progress eo long desired and so long deferred. 

Why should not our university take the initiative in this city 
in furnishing to women the full a*vantages of a college curriculum ? 
I do not favor co-education in its ordinary form. I would not have 
the two rexes together in the class-room. But why may not the 
mornings be given to young men and the afternoons to young 
women in the same rooms, under the same inetructors, with the same 
apparatus, and under the same system of honors and degrees? I 
have no time now to argue the question of female education. I can 


only state my firm conviction that women need precisely the same 
mental training that men ‘heed in the f- rmative period of their minds. 


They need the same knowledge and the same cultivation of their 
reasoning powers. It is beyond the college curriculum where ther 
paths diverge and where separate specialities demand their atten- 


tion. If we go before the public with this programme of female 
education on the exact leve! of the college course, we should find the 
heart of the community had been drawn toward us, and the end of 
our captivity had been reached. 

I have not referred to the medical and legal departments of the 
University because we are met as alumni of the departments of arts 
and sciences. But I fu'ly appreciate the energy of the medical and 
legal faculties and the admirable work they have done. Concerning 
the departmente about which our intereste center. we have noted 
their worth in their etructure and history, and we have also noted the 
open opportunity for our wealthy alamni to show their loyalty and 
liberality. On these two solid piers we would build oar hopes, 

After the address refreehments were served and subscrip- 
tions taken for a fund with which to advertise the college. 


A finer day could not have been desired than Tuesday, 
June 20, on which Professor Merrill E. Gates was inavgnrated 
President of Rutgers College. At 3 P.M. a procession was 
formed, and marched to the Opera House, where the inaug- 
ural ceremonies took place. It was the longest proces- 
sion that has yet marched from the college at commence- 
ment season. After prayer had been offered by the Rev. Wm. J. 
R. Taylor, of Newark, and the College Glee Club had sung a 
song specially composed for the occasion, Governor George 
C. Ludlow delivered a short address of reminiscence of the 
early history of the college. Dr. Campbell, who has served 
the college successfully for twenty years, then arose, and in 
a few words concerning the trust he was committing to the 
new president, handed over the keys of the college amidst 
cheers. On behalf of the faculty Professor Sanford T. Doo- 
little then welcomed the new president to that circle, and 
promised their hearty support in the noblest of all works, 
education. For the students, John Morrison, the first-honor 
man in the graduating class, welcomed President Gates, and 
Jonathon Dixon did the same service in behalf of the alumni. 
President Gates then delivered an inaugural address on 
‘The Promotion of College and Higher Education.” After 
speaking of the duty of every man as regards education, he 
said, concerning the future of higher education: ‘ The 
American University is the child of the future. There is no 
such thing at present, but its time is coming. Then the 
function of the college will be to furnish a liberal education, 
such as will fit the student to enter upon any specialty in life, 
and in the American University he will be able to carry on 
that specialty, The grammar schools will lay the foundation, 
the college furnish the liberal education, and the University 
will crown the whole.” Dr. Campbell has been appointed 
Professor of Evidences of Christianity, and the class hus been 
regularly endowed, so that he will remain with the college. 
The commencement exercises were held the following day. 
The exercises were begun with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Stryker, of Saratoga, after which an English salutatory was 
delivered by Charles L. Edgar, of New Brunswick, the sec- 
oud-honor man of the class. Daniel W. Skellenger delivercd 
the philosophical oration, the third honor, and Philip H. 
Bevier the scientific oration, he being the fourth-hovor man. 
Then followed orations (interspersed by musical selections) 
by the following speakers, chosen according to their grade in 
scholarship and oratory : John H. Gillespie, J, C. Chamber- 
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lain, J. P. Philip, Howard M. Lansing, Solomon Le Fevre, 
Jobn B. Alden, William I. Chamberlain, George H. Johnson, 
Edwin O. Moffet, and Abrabam B. Havens. James E. Norris 
has prepared an oration, but was prevented by illness from 
delivering it. President Gates, in a few well-chosen words, 
requested Dr. Campbell to preside, and confer the degrees and 
prizes, as they had been awarded while he was president. 
Only two honorary degrees were conferred, those of Doctor 
of Philosophy, on Artemus Martiv, of Erie, Penn., and Doc- 
tor of Divinity, on the Rev. John Hay, of Vizagapotan, 
India, who is the chief translator of the Telegue Scriptures. 
The master’s oration was delivered by Seaman Miller, of 
Linlithgow, New York, a graduate of the class of 1879. ‘The 
class of ’81 then took their places on the stage and listened 
to the valedictory address, which was delivered by John 
Morrison, of Fishkill, New York, the first-honor man of his 
clase, who has retained the lead at the head of his class 
throughout the four-years’ course. In the evening a recep- 
tion was given by President Gates to the students, alumni 
and friends of the college, which was largely attended, after 
which a promenade concert was given by the senior class. 


The 185th annual commencement of Princeton College took 
place June 21, the exercises beginning with the delivery of 
the honorary orations in the First Presbyterian Church. 
George D. L. Day delivered the Latin salutatory, G. T. Taylor 
the English salutatory, Thomas Peebles and A. F. Burt the 
philosophical orations, Henry Crew and Pennington Ranney 
the chemical and G. F. Green the belles lettres, W. B. 
Sherwood, ©. A. Lindsley, A. E. Mills, E. 8. Hughes, 
Paul Martin, C. H. Marshall, C. V. Gabriel, C. R. Milford, 
R. H. West, W. C. Howell, R. C. Hallock, 8. E. Hurin, 
Theodore Potter, J. A. McWilliams, C. W. Parker, H. H, 
Weller, L. R. Scudder, W. W. Scudder, and W. G. Sutphen 
were the other speakers. Adrian Riker, of the class of 1879, 
delivered the master’s oration on ‘ Agrarianism.” Dr. 
McCosh then addressed the audience and gave some account 
of the gifts made to the college during the past year. He 
spoke of the new twenty-three-inch refracting telescope, 
presented by Robert Bonner and R. L. Stuart, and now in 
use in the Halstead Observatory ; of the large collection of 
minerals presented by Archibald McMartin, of New York; 
of the C. O. Baird oratorical prize, and of the new Mar- 
quand chapel. After the address, Dr. McCosh conferred the 
bachelor’s degree upon the graduating class. The degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred on about forty graduates 
of the elass of 1879. Honorary degrees were conferred as 
follows : 

Doctor of Philosephy.—S. R. Winans, of the class of 1874. 

Doctor of Science.—Ezra M. Hunt, M. D., of the class of 1849, 

Doctor of Divinity—The Rev. Francis Chandler, of the class of 
1854, and the Rev. Roderick Terry, of New York. 

Doctor of Laws.—Werrill Edwards Gates, Ph. D., the newly-elected 
president of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J., the Rev. Dr. 
David Kerr, of Pennsylvania, and Professor Henry M. Baird, of the 
University of New York. 


The valedictory was delivered by John Grier Hibben, of [1- 
linois. In the afternoon the alumni dinner took place at the 
University Hotel. Dr. McCosh presided, and speeches were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler, the Rev. Elbert 8. 
Porter and John I. Blair. It was reported that Professor 
Orris would be made full professor of Greek next year, 
while Dr. Cameron, the present professor, would devote his 
time to a more thorough drill of the freshmen and sopho- 
mores; and also that Dr. Schenck, the professor of chemistry, 
would resign. 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual commencement of 
Brown University took place on the same day. ‘The pro- 
cession formed on the college campus and marched to the 
First Baptist Meeting-House, where the orations of the 
graduating class were delivered. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on forty-nine members of the class, and 
Bachelor of Philosophy on three. The degree of A.M. in the 
course was conferred on eleven members of former classes. 
The following honorary degrees were conferred: 

Master of Arts.—James M. Morton, of Fall River, Jonathan Chace, 
Representative in Congress from Rhode Island, and L. Baron Brad- 
ford Colt, Judge of the District Court of the United States in Rhode 
Island. 

Doctor of Divinity.—Albert H. Plumb and Francis Colby. 

Doctor of Laws.—Henry 8. Frize, Professor in the University of 
Michigan ; Edward L. Pierce, George William Curtis, of New York, 
and Horace Gray, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Commencement at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 


occurred on the 15th. The week previous was occupied 
with the various anniversary exercises of the societies, the 
classes and the college, as such, including four different 
prize contests. The piano recital by the musical department 
and the class-day exercises were unusually enjoyable; and 
the orations of the twelve graduates received most flattering 
compliments from the visitors present. The Rev. J. D. 
Davis, of Japan, gave the missionary address, and the Rev. 
Dr. Noble, of Chicago, that before the literary societies— 
both admirable. President Strong preached a stalwart 
baccalaureate on Christian Manhood. The condition of the 
institution was never so prosperous, and it never had so 
many friends, or those who uttered their praises more em- 
phatically, or proved their interest more substantially. 


Under the Presidency of Miss Freeman, Wellesley College is 
in & more prosperous condition than ever before ; with more 
pupils and more applications. It gives four special degrees 
this year, one for proficiency in the Sanscrit. Three hundred 
of the present students intend to return in September, and 
the Freshman Class promises to be very large, probably 
over one hundred. The present Senior Class has thirty 
members. Four different degrees will be conferred at com- 
mencement: Mus. B., B. 8., B. A., and M. A: 





GENERAL NEWS. 


Domestic—Justice Bradley denied the application for a 
writ of habeas corpus in the Guiteau case, June 19.—— 
Storms in the West have done great damage to property and 
many lives are reported lost.——The examination of Mr. 
Trescot before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
concluded June 20.—Lieutenant Flipper will be dismissed 
from the Army June 30.——The Republican Convention 
at Harrisburg, Penn., nominated Marriot Brosius for Con- 
gressman-at-large, June 21.——The State Convention of Re- 
publicans was hela in Vermont on same day.——The Gover- 
nor vetoed the Elevated Railroad Taxation bill, June 22.—— 
It is estimated that the damage by the tornado in the West 
amounts to $2,576,000.—Edmund Benjamin, the coxswain 
of the Columbia crew, was drowned at New-London June 23. 
——tThe Pacific mills at Lawrence, Mass., were destroyed by 
fire same day.——Fitzgerald, who attempted to swindle 
Charles Francis Adams, was sentenced to prison for five years, 
same day.——The Columbia and Harvard crews decided to 
row the race on July 3.——More than 100 persons were killed 
by a tornado, June 24, at Emmettsburg, lowa.——A coaching 
party was thrown over an embankment near San Francisco, 
and severa) persons were killed, June 24.——At a meeting of 
the Cabinet, on same day,it was decided to refuse the plea for 
a respite in the Guiteau case.——The damage by fire at the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, is variously estimated at from #100,- 
000 to $500,000. 


Congressional.—In the Senate, June 19, the House bill to 
regulate the carriage of passengers by sea was passed; the 
joint resolution reappropriating $375,000, voted in 1877 to pay 
Southern mail contractors, was passed; the House bill to ex- 
tend the charters of national banks was considered and amend- 
ed, without final action.—In the House an attempt tosuspend 
the rules, and pass a bill providing that hereafter collectors of 
internal revenue shall be appointed for a term of four years, 
was defeated; the rules were suspended and the Pension 
Appropriation bill was passed; an attempt to suspend the 
rules and pass the b'll appropriating $400,000 for the exten- 
sion of the Philadelphia mint was defeated ; the rules were 
suspended and the bill to regulate immigration was passed ; 
the bill to establish a bureau of animal industry was passed. 
—In the Senate, June 20, a bill was reported favorably to 
provide a better system for the trial of customs revenue 
cases; the Senate bill for the extension of the Executive 
Mansion was passed; the House bill relative to the extension 
of national bank charters was further discussed.—In the 
House, the Senate bill appropriating $100,000 for a public 
building at Erie, Penn., was passed; a bill on the subject of 
the electoral count was offered as a substitute for the Senate 
bill on the same subject, and, after debate, was rejected. —— 
In the Senate, June 21, the bill to increase the efficiency of the 
Signal Service was reported favorably; the House bill to en- 
able national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence was further considered and amended, witbout final 
action.—In the House a resolution was adopted requesting 
the Senate to return the bill to regulate immigration; it was 
decided by vote to postpone consideration of the bill for the 
erection of a Congressional Library building until December, 
1882; the Naval Appropriation bill was reported back and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole; the bill to reduce 
internal revenue taxation was discussed, but no action was 
taken.—In the Senate, June 22, the Bank Charter Exten- 
sion bill was passed.——In the House the debate on the 
repeal of the tobacco tax was continued.—TIn the Senate, 
June 23, the bill to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy was discussed.—In the House the bill to reduce 
internal taxation was considered.——The Senate was not in 
session June 24 ——In the House a concurrent resolution was 
adopted for the final adjournment of Congress on July 10; 
the bill to reduce Internal revenue taxation was considered 
by the Committee of the Whole without final action. 


Foreign.—Herr Bitter, Prussian Minister of Finance, has 
resigned.—Canadian stocks have fallen in London.— 
Laycock, the Australian sculler, was defeated June 20 by 
Largan in a race on the Thames.——Elections for Parliament 
were held in Canada on same day.——The chess tournament 
in Vienna has ended, with the exception of the ties, Mason, of 
the United States, winning the third prize.——Mrs. Langtry 
has signed a contract to come to America next Fall.——The 
returns of the Canadian elections indicate that Sir John Mac- 
donald’s Government has been sustained by a majority. —— 
New negotiations are in progress for an early settlement of 
the war between Chili and Peru.—Russian capitalists are 
to engage in the cultivation of cotton in Central Asia.— 
Auguste Francois Biard, the French painter, is dead, 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Highland University, Kansas, has conferred the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws on John A. Halderman, Con- 
sul-General of the United States in Siam. 

—S8t. Petersburg, June 13, 1882. ‘‘The Empress of Russia 
was safely delivered of a daughter at eight o’clock this 
morning. The child will be called Olga. The public build- 
ings are decked with flags in honor of the event.”—[N. Y. 
Herald. 

—A hint for American co-educational institutions and fe- 
male colleges; ‘‘A novel feature at the meeting of Con- 
vocation of London University was the appearance, for the 
first time, of Female Graduates in Academical costume.”— 
(Nature. 

—The Rev. Mr. Fairfax, colored, is in Washington trying 
to secure help from Congress to get land and farming imple- 
ments for the idle colored people of Kansas. He says 50,000 
of them came into the State from the South and but half of 


them are self-supporting. 
—See what it is to be famous! Spurgeon, the English 





preacher, besides having his sermons translated into tongue- 
tied Russian dialects, now sees his name in London shop- 
windows on mantles and corsets. ‘‘ Truth” says that the 
Salvation Army bonnet does very well with the Spurgeon 
cloak. 

—Paris has lately started a great wax-work show—museum 
they call it—similar to Madame Tussaud’s in London in some 
respects, but unlike it in admitting only celebrities of our 
own time. Among other things is a poor representation of 
Garfield's assassination. They need not come so far away 
from home to find an example of a first-class political 
murder. 

—The English House of Lords are having a hot time over 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill, so the cable says. Thank 
heaven we are not an English Lord. It’s hard enough to be 
a plain American citizen and pay your wife’s bills, but when 
it comes to saddling all her sister’s bills too, as the women 
live now, the life of a swell Britisher doesn’t seem to be the 
most enviable position in the world. 

—Even at the expense of somebody’s grief, it is interesting 
to know that there are real bears in the Adirondacks that 
are capable of creating a sentation. William Milliken of 
Boston was out hunting with a party of men, in the Adiron- 
dacks, three weeks ago, and recklessly attacked a big black 
bear. The bear replied warmly and feelingly, and the result 
was a double obituary notice, of bear and hunter, in the 
papers. 

—A Paris fashion note says that ‘‘ fishing nets are used for 
ornamental drapery for evening dresses.” We presume this 
is to harmonize with salmon colored robes, and to signify 
that the wearer is a good ‘‘catch.” To complete the costume 
we suggest fish-hooks for ear-rings, a necklace of sharks’ 
teeth, shoes of alligator skin, clam-shell buttons and a sar- 
dine-box fora chatelaine. The proper dance for such a 
young lady would be a ‘‘ reel.” 

—Mrs. Ramsbotham is the English cousin and counter- 
part of our American Mrs. Partington. Mrs. R’s latest is 
reported in London ‘‘ Punch”: ‘‘ My brother-in-law,” says 
she, ‘‘came back from the Derby so sunburnt and red that 
he reminded me of Julius Cesar after he had crossed the 
Rubicund.” Whatan age and memory the old lady must 
have! Perhaps she might teJl us something of that little 
affair in the Senate between Gen. Cwsar and Police-Com- 
missioner Brutus. 

—A story is narrated of the present Bishop of Limerick 
which, coming from Lord Emly, must be true. The Bishop, 
who has for some time back been in extremely delicate 
health, was told some days since by his physician that a trip 
to Nice was absolutely necessary to set him up in health; 
but he positively declined to entertain the idea of going, and 
shook his head so determinately that the man of pilJs and 
potions thought it only right to express himself in plain 
terms. ‘‘My Lord,” he said, very solemnly, “I tell you 
candidly that your case is a most serious one, and if you do 
not go to Nice you must very soon go to heaven.” ‘Oh! 
well, in that case,” said the Bishop, ‘‘I will go to Nice.”— 
[Life. 

—The commission appointed by the Governor of Connecti- 
cut to investigate into the condition of the children in the 
almshouse begin work at once. The committee have had 
circulars printed to distribute among clergymen, selectmen, 
and others interested in charities, asking for codperation. 
The commission hope to get the Legislature to pass a law 
prohibiting the placing of small children in the almshouses. 
In Massachusetts small children are placed in families which 
are frequently visited by those who have the poor of the town 
in charge, and, if properly cared for, remain until they be- 
come independent or the town is relieved of their charge. 
This plan is much favored by the Connecticut eommission, 
who claim it is much cheaper and better than the present 
system in that State. 

—The State Charities Aid Association organized a com- 
mittee on First Aid to the Injured. This committee have 
made their first report, in which they give an outline of the 
work accomplished. A class of 190, composed of women 
living in tenement houses, girls employed in shops, members 
of workingmen’s clubs, etc., has received instruction, and of 
this number 132 have received certificates as qualified assis- 
tants to the injured. Earnest efforts are made to interest 
men employed in factories, where so many accidents occur 
through contact with machinery, and the committee are 
endeavoring to form aclass among the employees at the 
Grand Central Depot. The Superintendent of Police is 
much interested, and has favored a thirty days’ course of in- 
struction under the committee's supervision obligatory to 
appointment on the force. Inthe Fall the committee hope 
to form a class in connection with the Fire Department. 
The mode of instruction is by text-books and lectures de- 
livered by a corps of physicians. 

—The staid and cautious Boston “ Journal” is responsible 
for the following : 

When the history of the telephone is written it will be enlivened 
by many romantic incidents. A young gentleman in this city is ina 
condition to farnish one of these. He is engaged in an establishment 
where the telephone is iderably used, and some time ago he be- 
came impressed with the conversation of a person who informed 
him by the articulate wire that she was engaged as clerk in a business 
house with which he had frequent occasion to communicate. The 
head of this house may be called Mr. Smith, chiefly because that isn’t 
his name. The young man became thoroughly enamored of the 
sweet voice whose tones almost daily came to him, and after a time 
he begged and cbtained an appointment for an interview. Then he 
put on his purple and fine linen and went down to the store from 
which the agreeable communications had come. A small boy met 
him as he went in. ‘Is Mr. Smith in?” asked the young man—not 
because he wanted to see Mr. Smith, but because he thought it best 
not to be too abrupt in his inquiries. ‘* No,” said the small boy; 
* but he’ll be in in a minute,” The accents of the small boy startled 
the young man; they were the same that had been almost daily 
wafted to him along the wire. He immedietely said that he would 
call again to see Mr. Smith, and withdrew in as good order as pos- 
sible. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The recent gifts of Mrs. Mark Hopkins to the Congregational 
Church of Great Barrington, Mass,, amount to about $3,000. 

—The Cougregational Church of Birmingham, Conn., has adopted, 
by a vote of 55 to 18, the new creed proposed by the pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Bradley, reported in our issue of the 15th. 

—Mr. Bell, of Broad Brook, Conn., whose people are engaged in 
raising tobacco quite extensively, is preaching against its culture 
and insists that corn, if cultivated with the same care, would prove 
as profitable. 

—The members of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Providence, R. I., refuse to accept the minister sent by the Bishop. 
On a recent Sunday the doors of the Church were closed, and a 
notice nailed up to the effect that there would be no service, but 
when the minister arrived he preached from the steps of the church. 

—The Congregational Convention of Massachusetts met in the 
Calvinistic Church at Fitchburg. There was a large attendanre. A 
resolution which had passed the East afi West Haddam Conferences 
was bronght before the convention to memorialize Congress to take 
immediate action to abolish Mormonism from Utah and provide for 
the education of te Mormon children. 

—The final report of the Channing Memorial Charch Building 
Committee was made Jnne 25, All the details of the building are 
completed and paid for, leaving a balance of fifty dollars in the 
treasury. Mr. M. K. Schermerhorn closed his ministry of four years, 
after yiving to the Society all the corresponderce and papers con- 
nected with the building of the church, which will be preserved in 
the archives of the Society. 

—On the Sunday that Barnum’s Circus arrived in Boston, the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union secured the services of a young 
preacher who spoke to the crowd collected about the grounds. The 
following Sunday the Rev. Mr. Davis of Chelsea obtained permis- 
sion from the managers to distribute tracts through the tents, and at 
the request of the employés he addressed them for half an hour, In 
the afternoon meetings were held, the singing being led by a cornet. 
This is better than pulpit diatribes against circuses, addressed to 
people who do not go. 

—The Conference of the Congregational Churches of Maine was 
held last week at Bangor. A message of condolence was sent to 
Iowa College, destroyed by the cyclone, and it was voted to take 
contributions in all the churcbes in the State for its rebuilding. 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Theological Seminary were reported to 
be in specially prosperous condition. By invitation the Conference 
took supper with the Professors in the Seminary. A beautiful trib- 
ute to the memory of Dr. Pond, written by Dr. Harris, now of Yale, 
was read. The statistics show a prosperous condition of the Con- 
gregational churches in the State; a slight increase in membership 
over last year; contributions for missions to the amount of $20,500. 

—The General Association of Connecticut held its one hundred 
and seveuty-third annua! meeting in the South Congregational 
Church at Middletown, Conn., June 20. Each session was well 
attended, and papers of interest were read by the Rev. Dr. Burton 
of Hartford, on the late Dr. Bacon, and by the Rev. John E. Toda, of 
New Haven, on * Is Drunkenness a Vice or a Disease, or Both?” The 
jatter address was ordered printed in the minutes of the session, and 
ten thousand extra copies for distribution. The Rev. Elias Richardson, 
of New Britain, who was a delegate to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, gave an account of the proceedings. The 
Rey. Mr. Brooks of Austin, Texas, spoke on missionary work in the 
South. The Association passed a resolution recommending the 
churches to give continued interest and support to the Home 
Missionary Association. Greetings were exchanged with the General 
Associations in session in Bangor, Maine, and Fitchburg, Mass. The 
report of the commission on divorce was ordered printed, and a 
committee of five were appointed to report some improved methods 
of licensing candidates for the ministry, at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Many of the friends of the American Home Missionary Society 
will regret to learn that Dr. H. M. Storrs has officially declared his 
intention of tendering his resignation of his position as Secretary of 
that Society, at the next meeting of the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee will not find it easy to find as efficient and 
capable an executive officer to take his place. 

—Groand was broken last week at Brighton, Coney Island, for a 
union chapel which will be completed about September 1. The 
building will seat 400 pe:sons and cost about $6,500. Of this amount 
$2,000 have been subscribed, and friends who are interested, it is 
hoped, will add their subscriptions to that amount at an early date. 
The Roman Catholic Church is the only other house of worship on 
the island. The new chapel will contain a free library and reading 
room which the trustees will keep open next winter. 

—The Old Swedes’ Church on Front Street, Philadelphia, cele- 
brated the 182d auniversary of its foundation June 18. A memo- 
rial sermon was pieached by the Key. 8. B. Simes, the rector, on the 
Rev. Dr. Collin, who was the last Swedish missionary to America, 
and rector of the church for forty-five years. It was a common 
occurrence for Dr. Collin to stop in the midst of a sermon to drive 
the boys from his pear trees, return to the desk and continue the 
sermon as if vothing had occurred. Dr. Collin died in 1835, and at 
his death all connection with the church in Sweden ceased, and in a 
short time the church connected iteelf with the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch of Pennsylvania. 

—It is somewhat bewildering to the mind of a worldly pleasure. 
seeker to find where the churches draw the line between legitimate 
and illegitimate amusements, when the newspapers tell that the pro- 
ceeds of the gate money anc the purses of the Brighton Beach races 
of June 26 will be donated to achurch on the Island ; and an account 
of a church festival in lowa is given, where the ladies of the congre- 
gation were inshrouded in she2ts, and sold to the highest bidder,who 
when he received his goods was expected to furnish her with ice 
cream and strawberries. This is novel; and yet the thought will 
intrude that the amount of real, living Christianity in a church that 
will resort to such methods of raising money must be small indeed. 

—Ex-Alderman Richardson has been put on trial, before the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, for violation of the Sabbath in al- 
jowing the track of the Atlantic Avenue Street Railroad Company 
to be jaid on Sunday. Mr Richardson is President of the Company, 
and the track was laid on Sunday to prevent the service of an in- 
junction, which cannot be legally served on that day. It is suspected 
that the animus of the prosecution is not pure devotion to the Sab- 
bath ; a desire to punish the Deacon-President for stealing a Sunday 
march on the lawyers has something to do with it. The trial has 
thus far been held with closed doors; according to latest reports the 
meeting has adjourned for a week to enable the Deacon-President to 
prepare a speech which he threatens will occupy an hour in delivery. 
A majority vote in a local squabble cannot do much toward settling 
the oft-disputed question of Sabbath observance. 

—A pleasing variety in the Sunday-school Concert exercises is 
afforded by a simple floral service such as was held Sunday evening, 
June 26, at the Congregational Church in 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
A square block, bearing on its face “* Rock of Ages,” was laid by the 


Bible class, and two classes, while the school sang a hymn, brought 
forward a wooden cross covered with white paper, which was placed 
in the block. A gilt shield was hung on the cross by another class, 
and little girls, each of whom recited a verse, placed on the shield 
the red lettere which hung on their breasts, and when completed it 
read, ** Je us Only.” Two lilies were then placed in the center, and 
& young lady sang “Consider the Lilies.” The infant class then 
brought forward cut flowers, which were placed in holes which had 
been made in the cross, the whole completed by a climbing vine 
twined around the cross. Mr. Virgin, the pastor, made an interesting 
address and closed the services with the benediction. 

—At the conference of the Baptist ministers last week in New 
York, the statement made by the * Congregationalist ” and the Sec- 
retary of the American Board of Foreign Missions, that the Baptist 
missionaries in ‘Turkey were teaching that immersion was necessary 
to salvation, was indignantly denied, and it was asserted tout such 
a belief is not entertained by any in the denomination. A letter was 
read from the Rev. Mr. Phillips, of St. Joseph, Mo., stating that 
Jesse James was not a memer of a Bapti+t Church at the time of his 
deatb. Dr. Walsh, of New York, read a paper entitled, ** Danger 
and Defects of Laws Governing Churches : or How a Church may be 
Destroyed in New York.” He considers the law of 1813 and its 
amendments insufficient to control the temporal affairs of independ- 
ent churches; that it is a mistake to allow persons who are members of 
the society and not members of the church to have the right to vote 
for Trustees ; that the temporal and spiritual boards of officers should 
be united in one, and that the churches of New York who by reason 
of their form of government are known as independent choose a 
commission to frame a code of laws, to take the place of the existing 
laws, that would piace the temporal affairs of the churches exclusive- 
ly in the control of the members of the churches. This proposition 
met with opposition from some present. Dr. Walsh also advocated 
the formation of a Church Trust Society who would have an ever- 
sight of the financial affairs of all the Baptist charches of the State. 


THE WEST. 


—Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, has sailed for Europe. 

—The wife of Prof, J. T. Hyde, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
died suddenly, Tuesday, June 20, at Glencoe, where she had gone to 
spend the day. 

—A council has been called to investigate the charges of heresy 
preferred againet the Rev. Mr. Miller, of the M. E. Church at Ur- 
bana, lll. The trial is fixed for Jnly 11. 

—The Quincy * Daily Whig” of June 20 contains a sermon by the 
Rev. Fred. A. Thayer on “The Kesult of the Council”—an able 
exposition of his views of Congregatiopali»m and the function of 
councils. 

—The Lenawee Association met at Fairfield, Mich., June 6. The 
Baptist churches connected with this association are in a most 
flourishing con’ition, each having its own pastor—a condition of 
things which has not occurred for years—and each church reports 
additions to its membership during the past year. 

—Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is having considerable 
trouble with the Ladies’ Land League of that city, has been indorsed vy 
the Ancient Oraer of Hibernians, who refused to parade at the Ladies’ 
League picnic and passed resolutions condemning the attitude of 
the ladies to one who is their spiritual leader. The Parnell-Dilion 
Land League of St. Louis have passed resolutions giving the ladies 
every encouragement and advising them to stand firm in their 
struggle against “‘a prejudiced clergy,” and be regardless * of any 
vulgar tirade, even when mouthed in the robes of abused religion.” 


FOREIGN. 


—The new Congregational charch at Highbury, London, in which 
Dr. Bevan will preach, is completed. The building will seat sixteen 
hundred people. 

—Grace, Gumption and Greek are the three G’s with which a 
speaker at the Congregational Union meetings at Edinburgh wished 
ministers might be endowed. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—The Universalist Society of Warren, Mass., will repair their 
church. No service has been held for a year.——The Reformed 
Episcopal Church of Boston, which was organized in 1877, has just 
been incorporated. The church have been occupying the Hawthorne 
Hall, but have now purchased a lot and will baild a chapel at an en- 
tire coat of $30,000.——The Episcopal Church at Weymouth, Mase., 
also .the Roman Catholic Church, same place, was dedicated June 
18th. The corner stone of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
was laid at New Haven, Conn.——The Winthrop Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boston has succeeded in ralaing $16,750 of the debt of 
$22,500, with a good prospect of raising the remainder.——The First 
Baptist Church of Lynn, Mass., bas cleared off ita entire indebt- 
edness.——The corner stone of the new Episcopa! Church at South 
Manchester, Mase., was laid June 26.—~—The Central Baptist Charch 
of the Eastern District, Brooklyn, have succeeded in raising the en- 
tire amount of the charch’s debt.——fhe East Baptist Church of 
Oswego, N. Y., was rededicated entirely free from debt, June 21 
——A new M. E. Church will be built at Imlay City, and one at 
Pavilion, Mich., and a Presbyterian Church was dedicated at Ithaca: 
Mich., June 11.——A new Freewill Baptist church is in course of 
erection on the town line between Clarendon and Butler, Mich —— 
The Episcopal Church at Woodville, N. H., was consecrated by 
Bishop Niles. It is the only religious edifice in the place. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Joseph R. Gray has accepted a cali to Holy Trinity Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

—John Eichbaum has resigned the rectorship of All Saints’ Church, 
Brooklyn, and accepted the charge of Menominee, Mich. 

—G. A. Carstensen has resigned Christ Church, Meadville, and ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul's Church, Erie, Pa. 

—Neleon Ayres has resigned the positon of assistant minister in 
St. Lake’s Church, and accepted a call to the Church of our Saviour, 
Baltimore, Md. 

—Edward H. Cleveland has resigned the position of head master cf 
the Cathedral Grammar School, Chicago, I. 

—R. W. Rhames has received a call to Grand Island, Neb. 

—Mercer P. Logan has entered upon the charge of St. John’s 
Church, Wytheville, Va. 

—E. A. Bagette-Jones has become assistant minister to.Dr. Knick- 
erbocker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Charles M. Perkins has received a call to St. John’s Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

—A. C. McCabe has received a call to Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

—8S. Snively accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, 
ie A 

—Dr. Newton, of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has resigned his title of pastor emeritus and will officiate Sunday 
mornings in the Church of the Covenant. 

—Mr. Bush, rector of Trinity Church, Hempstead, L. L., has re- 
signed, and will officiate at St. John’s Church, in Brooklyn. 

—Alva E. Carpenter, Henry Bassett and Isaac T. Bagnall were ad- 





mitted to deacon orders, and H. N. Monroe and Otis O. Wright were 














ordained as priests by Bishop Clarke, in Grace Church, Providence, 
R. I., June 18. 

—Joseph N. Smith, rector of St.‘Paul’s Charch, has resigned, to en- 
ter upon missionary labors. 

—Mr. Eastman has accepted a call to the church at Plymouth, Ill. 

—H.N. Wayne, of Baltimore, has accepted a call to the Memorial 
Charch at Tompkinaville, Staten Island. 

—Wynant Vanderpool has received a call to St. John’s Church, 
Woodside, N. J. 

J.B. Williame, J. P. Williams, Paulus Moort and J. M. Boyd were 
ordained as deacons, and H. M. G. Huff. W. M. Harrison and M. D, 
Wilson as priests, by Bishop Lee, of Delaware, at the Divinity School 
of Philadelphia, last week. 

CONGREGATIONAL 

—John L. Franklin, a graduate of Yale, has accepted a call to the 
church at Lyeander, N. Y 

—William Hays, of Bangor Theological Seminary, gees to Am- 
herst, Mass., George W. Johneon and Arthur W. Main to Nova Sco- 
tia, Thomas Wesley Minnis, to Denmark, and Frederick Newport to 
South Gardiner, Maine 

—John E. Russell, of New Haven, has accepted a call to Dalton, 
Mass. 

—H. N. Wright, of Brownsville, N. Y., has sent in his resignation, 
to take effect July 1. 

—Dr. Eddy, of the church at Sheffield, Mass., has been made an 
honorarygfmember of the Berkshire District Medical Society. 

J. Wing Allen, of Leslie, Mich., died at Omaha, May 26, 

-E. A. Berry, of Pontiac, Mich., has resigned 

—Mr. Beale was installed pastor of the church at Eastlake, Mich. 

—E. B. Scott, of Newaygo, was ordained and installed pastor of 
the church at Onekama, Mich. 

—Newman Smyth will be ordained pastor of the Central Church 
at New Haven in September. 

-William Mackay, of the Church of the Covenant, of Brooklyn, 
died June 17. 

—Almon J. Racliff has been ordained pastor of the church at 
Skowhegan, Maine. 

-Edward Strong, in consequence of il! health, has resigned his 
charge at West Roxbury, Maas. 

—Mr. Higgar, of Harwich, Mass., is compelled to leave the minis- 
try on account of throat troubie. 

—Horace Bushnell and wife celebrated their golden wedding June 
17. Dr. Bushnell has been pastor of the Storrs Church of Cincin- 
nati for more than fifty years, although he has been blind for 
twenty-five. 

—Mr. Griffiths was installed pastor of the church at Phenix, N.Y., 
June 20, 

—G. J. Mettrill has accepted a cal! to the First Church at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

REFORMED 

~—George 8, Bishop, of East Orange, N. J., has gone to Europe as 
representative of the General Synod in America to the Synod of the 
Netherlands and Bohemia. 

-Dr. Gates was installed President of Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., June 20. 

—C, N. Conrad and C. C. Manz, of Rochester, N. Y., and J. W. 
Knapp, of Lancaster, N. Y., were ordained in the German Lutheran 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Manz goes to Newburg, N. Y., C. N. 
Conrad to Doylestown, Pa., and J. W. Knapp to Liverpool, N. Y. 

—A. A. Zabriskie has been installed pastor of the church at Flat- 
bush, N. Y. 

—Cornelius W. Schenk was installed pastor of the church at 
Manayunk, Pa. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—William Hedges has accepted acall to the church at Mattituck, 
L. I. 

—E. Trumbull Dee, of Yaphank, L. L, has accepted a call to the 
charch at Portland, Oregon. 

—Mr. Babbitt, of Glendale, Ky., has accepted a call to the charch 
at Tecumsec, Mich. 

—W. W. Knox has received a call to the church at Newton, L, 1, 

—G. W. McCampbell has received a call to the church at South 
Salem, N. Y. 

—Dr. John M. Worrall was installed as pastor of the Thirteenth 
Street Church, New York, on the evening of June 18. Dr. Deems 
presided. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Howard Crosby, 
of New York. 

—Alfred Yeomans, of Orange, N. J., will sail for Europe July 1, 

-C. H. A. Bulkley, of the church at Port Henry, N. Y., has re- 
signed, to accept the chair of logic, rhetoric, history and literature 
at Howard University of Washington, D. ©. 

—J. A. Brown died ut his home at Lancaster, Pa., June 19. 

BAPTIST, 

-Franklin Hutchinson, of Brooklyn, accepts a cail to the Center 
Charch at Framingham, Mass. 

—C. A. Kimball has resigned from the Grace Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—8, A. Hayden, of Jefferson, Texas, bas been furnished with the 
money for a two months’ trip to Europe. 

—C. J. Adama, of Philadelphia, has accepted a call to the Trinity 
Charch, Camden, N. J. 

—William H. Alden, of Porthsmouth, N. H., has accepted a call 
to the charch at North Attleboro, Mass. 

—Mr. Ricker has resigned from the Church at Lowell, Mass. 

—E. J. Browneon has resigned from the Church at Quincy, Mich. 

—H. F. Cochran has accepted a call to tne charch at Rome, Mich., 
and A. E. Mather goes to the church at Battle Creek. 

—George Atkinson accepts a call to the church at Port Austin, 
Mich. 

—Mr. Tompkins has accepted a calito the church at Jonesville, 
Mich. 

—J.R. Spencer has accepted a call to the church at Okemas, 
Mich. 

—J. ©. Wightman has resigned from the church at Taunton, 
Mass., to begin the work of translating the Bivie for the Baptist 
Society. 

—F. H. Peckham was installed pastor of the church at Carolina, 
RL 

—J. C. Wyckoff will be installed as pastor of the church at West 
Milford, N. J., duly 11. 

—Mrs. Abigail T. Treat, widow of the late Rev. 8. B. Treat, D.D., 
died at Darien,Conn., June 17, aged 75 years. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—S. W. Crothers (Universalist), of Boston, has accepted a call to 
the society at Brattleboro, Vermont. 

—Nathan G. Cheny wil! be appointed to the pastorate of the New 
York Avenue M. £. Church, Bror kiy», to succeed the late Dr. Weed. 

—W. H. Ryder (Universalist) has accepted a call te the church at 
Cincinnati, O. 

—Frederick M. Houghton (Universalist) will supply the church at 
Middletown, Conn. 

—John Poisal, D.D. (Methodist), the oldest minister in the Balti- 
more Conference, died June 26, 
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THE NORTHEASTERN PASSAGE.‘ 

Until Baron Nordenskiéld circumnavigated Europe 
and Asia three years ago it was not known that the 
northeast passage from the North Cape to Behring’s 
Straits was practicable. Navigators had sailed east- 
ward from England and the Scandinavian peninsula 
to the mouth of the Yenesei; but beyond that and past 
the northernmost promontory of Asia—Cape Chelyus- 
kin—no European had ventured to penetrate. Boat 
voyages, it is true, had been undertaken by the Rus- 
sians along parts of the Siberian coast, but of their 
discoveries little was ascertained. It was only known 
that none of them had been successful in accomplish- 
ing the entire distance, even if they had attempted it. 
Cape Chelyuskin had only heen reached from land, 
while the islands known as New Siberia were discov- 
ered by sledge parties proceeding in the winter from 
the mainland. The voyage of the ‘* Vega,” therefore, 
was an adventure into an unknown sea. Whether the 
sea could be navigated was wholly a matter of con- 
jecture; though from such information as he was able 
to gain Nordenskiéld believed that it could. It was 
this problem that, in the early summer of 1879, he set 
himself to solve. But for an accidental misfortune it 
would have been solved within two months by the 
passage of the ‘‘ Vega” through Behring’s Straits into 
the Pacific Ocean. As it happened, however, when 
‘he vessel was approaching the straits, and the explor- 
ers were confidently expecting to sail out of the Arctic 
region in a few days, they were caught in an ice sheet 
and fastened for ten months. The misfortune was the 
nore severe since it might have been averted. Had 
‘ne ‘* Vega” reached the place of its imprisonment 
only a few hours earlier it would have escaped the 
lrift. ‘‘Long after we were beset,” says the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘there was still open water on the coast four or 
tive kilometers from our winter haven, and after our 
return home I was informed that on the day on which 
wwe were frozen in an American whaler was anchored 
at the coast.” 

In the voyage along the north coast of Asia the 
principal obstacle was not ice, but fog. ‘‘It was only 
when we left the navigable waters along the coast to 
the east of Cape Chelyuskin that we fell in with ice in 
such quantity that it was an obstacle to our voyage. 
If the coast had been followed the whole time,” he 
adds, ‘‘if the weather had been clear and the naviga- 
ble water surveyed so that it had been possible to 
keep the course of the vessel near the land, the voy- 
age of the ‘Vega’ tothe mouth of the Lena would 
never have been obstrueted by ice, and I am convinced 
that this will happen year after year during the close 
of August, at least between the Yenisei and the Lena. 
For I believe that the place where ice obstacles will 
perhaps be met with most frequently will not be the 
north point of Asia, but the region east of the entrance 
to the Kara Sea.” Future navigators will be able to 
profit by Professor Nordens«iéld’s discoveries, and in 
the proper season ought to be able to make the voyage 
to Behring’s Straits with comparative speed and ease. 

The narrative of the voyage, which was originally 
published in Swedish and of which the English transla- 
lation is by Alexander Leslie, isa plain statement of 
fact, without rhetorical embellishment. It is in no 
sense picturesque, and employs none of those arts of 
description which the popular traveler makes his 
stock in trade. There is none of the romantic glow 
about it which invested, for instance, the works of 
Dr. Kane. Iadeed it is not so much a book of travels as 
a scientific report. It gives clearly and compactly the 
practical result of the exploration ; describes the fauna 
and flora of the countries visited; the manners and 
habits of the people and the peculiarities of their lan- 
guage; the conditions under which the fog and ice 
prevail, and very minutely the history of all the known 
previous voyages in the same track. So it becomes an 
epitome of Arctic exploration—at least to the north of 
Europe and Asia—and is indeed the most important 
contribution that has been made for many years to the 
literature of the subject. 

Saunterings in Europe. By the Rev. Charles Wood. (A. 
D. F. Kandolph & Co.) European Breezes. By Marie J. 
Pitman—Margery Deane. (Lee & Shepard.) These two 
books of European travel are of more than usual interest. 
Mr. Wood's sketches, many of which appeared, during his 
absence, in the American religious press, are marked by keen 
observation, engaging frankness, and the art of so describing 
an object that the reader may see it with hisowneyes. It 
requires no little talent to make that which is old and familiar 
seem fresh and interesting. and it is this which Mr. Wood has 
succeeded in doing. Mrs. Pitman in her travels had not so 
much of this difficulty to contend with, though where she 
meets it—as she does in crossing the Atlantic and proceeding 
through Gerwany—her descriptions are as attractive in their 





1 The Voyage of the Vega around Asia and Europe. By A. E. 
Nordenskidid, Translaved by Alexander Leslie, (New York: Mac- 
milan & Co. 





way as those which she gives us of less familiar fields. It is 
in her accounts of Magyarland, where she remained some 
time and became the guest of several Hungarian families, 
that the book is especially entertaining. Its character is in- 
dicated by its title. The breeziness and vivacity of its style, 
together with the practical hints for European travel of 
which it is full, make it a most interesting and valuable tour- 
ist’scompanion. A Pickwickian Pilgrimage. By John R. G. 
Hassard. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) Another book, so little that 
it may be slipped in the pocket, which every traveler to Eng- 
land this summer will do well to take with him, is Mr. Has- 
sard’s delightful series of studies in the wake of Dickens. 
Mr. AHassard, as those who read his letters, originally pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Tribune,” will remember, made several excur- 
sions in London acd the vicinity for the sake of identifying 
the principal localities in Mr. Dickens's works. After some 
search he succeeded in discovering what must have been Mrs. 
Bardell’s house in Goswell Street; the White Hart Inn, where 
Mr. Pickwick first encountered Sam Weller; the Marquis of 
Granby, which, however, bears the name of the King's Head, 
at Dorking; the graveyard where Lady Dedlock died; the 
Six Jolly Fellowship Porters, presided over by Miss Abby. 
Potterson, and various other equally interesting sites. Mr. 
Hassard pursued his explorations and tells their story so 
much in the spirit and vein of Dickens himself that it is hard 
to believe that one is not reading a supplementary chapter 
to ‘‘ Pickwick ” or ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” 

The Bible Commentary. By Bishops and other Clergy of 
the Anglican Church Vol. IV. Hebrews — Revelation. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) This volume com- 
pletes the ‘‘ Bible Commentary,” better known by the more 
popular title of the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” from the fact 
that the plan originated with the Speaker of the House of 
Commors. The present volume is conservative in in ite tone. 
Dr. Kay, in the Introduction to the Hebrews, argues, against 
the conclusions of most modern echolars, that this anony- 
mous epistie was really written by St. Paul. His collection of 
passages of a Pauline character found in the epistile fills nine 
pages, and is an admirable specimen of painstaking and mi- 
nute critical scholarship. Dr. Lumby argues that the second 
epistle of Peter was written by the Apostle whose name it 
bears, and maintains that the preliminary passages in St. 
Jude indicate that St. Jude wrote after Peter. Dr. Lee 
gathers up the evidence, external and internal, for the Johan- 
nean authorship of the book of Revelation. He regards 
the book of Revelation as historico-prophetic. Of this whole 
commentary it may be said that it embodies, perhaps better 
than any other single commentary, the latest and best results 
of modern Biblical scholarship, though in form somewhat too 
scholastic for any reader who does not possess at least some 
familiarity with the Greek language. 

Niagara, and other Poems. By George Houghton. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) In very expressive 
language the grand story of Niagara's moving waters is tod 
by Mr. Houghton in his most felicitous style. Its deeper, 
hidden meaning is suggested, and the author rehearses in 
graphic verse the lessons drawn from its origin, and sung by 
the upper rapids, the cataract, the gorge and the whirlpool. 
The poem is one of real strength and beauty. Read on the 
spot, with the spray of the dashing fall moistening the page, 
the unimaginative visitor would find a new world open to 
view. Many of the lesser poems are very choice. ‘ The 
Drift from York Harbor” is all very attractive. The charm 
of trutbfulaess is in every line. Among the pen-pictures, the 
‘‘Dream of the Stork” awakens delight. The Norse legends 
quicken the desire to read Mr. Houghton’s other volume, 
** The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk.” One wililearn to travel 
better with this volume for a companion. 


Dorothea. Round Robin Series. (James R. Osgood & Co.) 
The Centennial Exhibition of 1876 has farnished the anony- 
mous author of this novel an attractive background in which 
to set her figures. We apply to the author the feminine pro- 
noun, for the book carries internal evidence of its being 
written by a Philadelphia lady whose bright and clever short 
stories are not unknown to the readers of The Christian 
Union. In ‘ Dorothea” she has displayed that constructive 
skill which so many short-story writers who essay the novel 
lack, and withal a charming fancy and easy descriptive 
power. It will remind its readers pleasantly of the days 
spent at Philadelpaia in that memorable summer ; or, if they 
did not go, it will give them a picturesque view of some 
phases of the great Fair, and a vivid idea, in particular, of its 
Babel-like aspects. 

Under the Shield. By M. E. Winchester. (Robert Carter 
& Bros.) This is an English story of boy life well calculated 
for the Sunday-school library, and to meet the demand which 
children always make for a ‘big book.” It contains six 
hundred solidly-printed pages, but furnishes a sufficient 
variety of incident and conversation to hold the reader's in- 
terest to the close. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Henry Greville has a new novel ready—‘‘ Tania’s Peril.” 

—Dr. Archibald Geikie’s new ‘‘ Geological Essays at Home 
and Abroad ” is ready. 

—Friends of Mr. J. R. Green—and they are legion—will 
be glad to know that his health is considerably improved. 

—Mrs.. R. Shepherd has written a special ‘‘ Physiology 
for Girls,” which will be published by Fowler & Wells in 
July. 

—A collection of letters by the late Lydia Maria Child. in 
press by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will have a preface by Mr. 
Whittier. 

—R. H. Curran & Co., of Boston, have secured a fine por- 
trait of Longfellow, executed by the German artist Calvi 
and sold at $1 50. 

—The Baxter Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, have 
issued a timely volume of ‘‘ Hints for the Summer Months” 
by Dr. C. C. Vanderbeck. 

—The Rey. Selah Merrill, D.D., author of “‘ East of the 








Jordan,’’ has received his appointment as Consul of the 
United States at Jerusalem. 

—The volume on Dickens just added to the ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters’ series is by Mr. A. W. Ward, and is pronounced 
one of the best of the series. 

—The author of ‘‘Ecce Homo,” Prof. J. R. Seeley, of 
Cambridge. England, has written a new work on ‘Natural 
Relizion,” just issued by Macmillan & Co. 

—Hovghton, Mifflin & Co.'s series of ‘‘American States- 
men” is warmly commended by good authorities to young 
men who are looking forward to pvlitical life. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city, are selling two 
beautiful portraits of Longfellow and Emerson. They are 
exceedingly fine and satisfactory. Price $1 each. 

—Mrs. Ole Bull’s work on the memoir of her late husbaud 
is so far advaneed as to admit of her leaving her home in 
Cambridge, last week, for a summer's visit to Norway. 

—Southern editors are Biving much praise to the “‘ Studies 

in the South,” by the Rev. J. B. Harrison, now appearing in 
the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Harrison is a Unitarian clergy- 
man. 
—The heroine of that last ‘‘ No Name” Novel, ‘‘ Aschen- 
broedel,”’ is Miss Alice Bradford, who hires herself out at 
a New England boarding-house for the summer, and gets a 
lover by so doing. 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder is to repeat his lectures on 
‘Childhood in Literature” before the Peabody Institute of 
Baltimore next autumn, not Johns Hopkins University, as 
has been erroneously stated. 

—Moses King’s volume on Longfellow, compiled by Will- 
iam 8. Kenuedy, is really an excellent compendium of all the 
best things that have been said and written about the Cam- 
bridge poet, so dear to all our hearts. 

—Bret Harte has written a new story, “ Flip,” which will 
first appear in a Glasgow paper. Whether it will take its 
place in the new edition of Mr. Harte’s works now printing 
at the Riverside Press we are not able tosay. But it ought 
to. 
—The ‘‘ Literary World” says that the author of ‘A Rev- 
erend Idol” is Lucretia Noble, of Spencer, Mass , and that 
she has been at work on the book for at least six years. She 
denies, however, that a distinguished minister of Boston was 
in her mind. ‘ 

—Mr. V. Stuart, M P., author of ‘‘ Nile Gleanings,” has 
revisited Egypt this year, and will embody the results of his 
continued researches in a new work, one interesting feature 
of which will be a colored drawing of a remarkable funeral- 
tent of an Egyptian queen. 

—Honghton, Mifflin & Co. have published Mr. T. Mosely’s 
interesting ‘* Reminiscences, Chiefly of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement," a volume full of anecdetal matter. The 
fifth and concluding volume of their new edition of Bret 
Harte’s works is made up of his ‘‘ Condensed Novels and 
Stories.” 

—The Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, the famous English Rital- 
ist, fe about to publish, through Rivington, of London, **The 
Witness of the Passion of Our Most Holy Redeemer,” and 
the Rev. Edward Osborne, one of the assistant ministers of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, a work entitled ‘' The 
Children’s Saviour.” 

—An Kaglish lady who has just published a poem entitled 
‘* Paradise Found,” makes the astounding statement that not 
only had she ‘*‘ never read either work of England's sublime 
old poet,” but that her poem ‘‘ was all but concluded ere she 
even heard of ‘ Paradise Regained.’” It is thought there 
may be some room for popular lectures on English literature 
even in England. 

—The premises Nos. 151 and 153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
now constitute quite a publishing center, since they are 
jointly occupied by the American Tract Society, the Baptist 
Publication Society, the American Sunday School Union, 
Cowperthwait & Co., Charles Scribner's Sons subscription 
agency, Clark & Maynard, and C. M. Barnes. No doubt 
Chicago is on the way to become a great reader. 

—The late Professor Green's important ‘‘ Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” which was left by him nearly complete in manu- 
script at his death, has been made ready for the printer by 
Mr. A. C. Bradley, and will be published by the Clarendon 
Press. It is # discussion of the conditions of knowledge, and 
of the will, and of the relations of the intellect to the will ; 
with comparisons between the ideals of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

—Sarah Keables Hunt has arranged, and Fank & Wagnalls, 
of this city, have published, the ‘‘ Deems Birthday Book,” 
made up of selections from the writings of the Rev. Dr. Chas. 
F. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, in this city. The 
attractive little book is prefaced by a picture of that genial 
and useful clergyman. If people must have birthdays, Dr. 
Deems is certainly one of the men who can rob them of their 
disagreeable features. 

—The Kev. George W. Cooke, the biographer of Emerson, 
is editing for Roberts Brothers, of Boston, a new and com- 
plete edition of the famous ‘' Dial”’ of forty years ago, lovg 
since out of print. The text will be reproduced page for 
page, and there will be added copious bibliographical notes 
and many anecdotes and comments. The reprint will make 
four octavo volumes, and will cost fifteen dollars to subscrib- 
ers, of whom two hundred are wanted to insure the success 
of the undertaking. ‘‘ The Dial” is one of the landmarks in 
American /iterature. 

—The Rev. Samuel Longfellow, of Germantown, Penn., 
has resigned his pastorate of the Unitarian Society there, and 
will remove to Cambridge, Mass., to take up his residence 
in the Cragie House, with the daughters of the poet, his 
brother, for the purpose of writing his authorized iife. This 
arrangement is in accordance with the desire of the family, 
and should give content to all interested in the best per- 
formance of the work. Mr. Samuel Longfellow is a gentle- 
man of fine literary taste, and himself a poet of no mean 
order. Some of his religious poems are almost as sweet as 


any in the language. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


With the next number begins its XXVIth 
volume. The many kind words and 
congratulations it has received from its 
readers in the past are the best indica- 
tions of a helpful and successful future. 
Daring the forthcoming volume it will 
endeavor to be, what it has been in the 
past, ‘‘a literary friend.” It will aim to 
carry Entertainment, Instruction, Com- 
fort, Help, Freshness, to every one in 


hold will be conducted with contribu- 
tions from such experienced writers as 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Marion Har- 
land, Juliet Corson, Sophy Winthrop, 
Miss E. R. Scovil, Hope Ledyard, Mrs 
Edward Ashley Walker. The column of 


Hints, Questions and Experiences has 
brought the editor of this department 
into intimate relations and close 

CONTACT WITH ITS READERS, 
and ascertained those necessities on the 
part of the reader which it is the aim 








of the paper to meet and supply. The 
same purpose has been and will be car- 
ried out in Aunt Patience’s Writing 
Desk, in which the younger readers have 
been invited to tell their pleasures and 
trials, and by means of which a sympa- 
thetic friend is now in personal com- 
munication with over a thousand young 
people and children. The column of In- 
quiring Friends meets the same demand 





A LITERARY FRIEND 


Is a good thing to have in any family. We take pleasure in presenting 
the following letters of introduction from men well known to you and on 
whose opinion you may rely, and beg that you will receive us as a 
family friend on the strength of their commendations. If you desire 
a personal interview before forming a further acquaintance, please send 
a five-cent stamp to defray traveling expenses. 


in regard to all thuse questions and 
problems which are not exclusively do- 
mestic. 


In the 


the family, from the oldest to the young- 
est. In the discussion of 


LITERARY SUBJECTS 
it will aim to maintain the reputable 
position it has achieved among the pa- 
pers of the day. Its book reviews have 


for a number of years been contributed 
by specialists—including Benson J. Los- I take pleasure in commending the Christian 
Union as a newspaper for the family. In my own ZZ 


sing in the department of history 7 Pres family, every one of us, from the eldest to the ae Oe 
ident I. W. Andrews in political science ; oungest, finds something in every weekly issue to YQ : 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, and Dr. be read with interest and to yield instruction. ° 
») 

John Cotte “ Smith, of New York, - The Christian Union has long been my family religious : 

Biblical criticism; Dr. Selah Merrill in newspaper. I read it and like it, especially for the breadth @ re 
archeology ; Prof. Chas. 8. Minot, of oi Fpsrarr ed 5 erogadamamead to fresh ideas, and its ¢ ? ¢ v7 

ef in individual li : 


Harvard University, in science, and From Dr. Howarp Crossy, Mew York. 


Prof. a. ‘Stanley Hall, of the same insti- The Christian Union is conducted with great 
tution; in philosophy—and have fur- ability and dignity. It is a paper i ame gina to : 
nished the reader not only with an opin- inoainy oay Ser Me iperty ann Castes he 


ion of the book itself but with a more or From Dr. W. M. Barvour, Vale College, Conn. 
less. comprehensive view of its general 


subject. By reading the review columns 1 a tet po. azinion of the Chrietion Union. ym Se, 
tr’ . in the ure 
of The Christian Union one may keep nals.” ee , Md: nln . 
“ 


fully abreast of the literature of the age. 
It will provide From Hon. Guo. F. Hoar, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENT It gives me pleasure to commend the Christian 
Union to the people of the country as an able ad- | 
vocate of sound morals, honest politics, Puritan a Cay 


OUTLOOK 


the editors will epitomize and interpret 
every week the news of the world. The 
editorial articles will supply the home 
circle with a fresh and invigorating 
stream of thought. 

In addition, the paper will continue to 
publish Mr. Beecher’s Sermons or Lect- 
ure-Room Talks, and Mr. Abbott’s Sun- 
day-school Lessons. 

ONE CENT A DAY. 

more than covers the outlay to the sub- 
scriber, and for this small expenditure the 
Christian Union supplies literary matter, 
from the pens of the ablest and most emi- 
nent writers, equal to a library of twelve 
good-sized volumes. If you are already 
a subscriber, and appreciate the paper, 
why not send a copy as a weekly gift to 
some friend ? 


i bia 

fiy's : 
y i 
. 


From the late Dr. Lronarp Bacon, New Haven. 


From Dr. Epw. Eacaieston, Mew York. 


on a SS Yt ~ 








Remittances should be made by regis- 
tered letter or by money orders and 
checks drawn to the order of The Chris- 
tian Union. 

Address : 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


for its readers by supplying choice stories, Christianity, and a better than Puritan toleration 
sketches and descriptive articles by such and charity. 

writers as ‘‘H. H.,” W. H. Bishop, 
Helen Campbeli, Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Eliot McCormick and others. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
This special department for the house- 


From Ex-Gov. Wasusurn, Mass. 
The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very best family papers. It is charac- 
terized by its fresh news, vigorous and timely edi- 
torials, and a large addition of choice and varied se- 
lections from current literature. It happily blends 
its religi lecti and di i with the 





news of the day. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Laraverre Prace, New York, 
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_Bublisher g Bepartment 


NEw York, JUNE 29, 1882. 


nt, 


Bosron Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Boom | 
fie.c atreet. 

Cuigaeo OrFicE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFrFice: 66 North Fourth street. 





Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- | 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 








should be addressed * Editors Christian Union, 20 | 


Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- | 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- | 


closed. The editors will not be responsible for the | 


preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
etampe. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to ** The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Special | 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 


S. 8. PARKER, Wellington, O., says: 


‘* While crossing Lake Erie, I gave it to some | 


fellow-passengers who were seasick, and it 
gave immediate relief.” 





Aminister’s family, residing amid the White 
Mountains, offer a permanent home to 4 con- 
genial lady who will give part of her time, in 
return for her board, to assigting in the 
family sewing and in teaching young chil- 
dren. Address Congregational Pastor, Gor- 
ham, N.H. 


For A DELIcIoUs breakfast try Thurber's Shred- 
ded Oats. Heal. hy and strengthening. 








YOU ARE natecarenetatinl ! 





Is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
AND PLATE GLASS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The Lustro Company, New York. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK CHAIR 


Robinson’s Patent—January 11.1881. 


ot 





THE WHITE 
CHAIR differs from all the other stationary or re- 
clining chairs in that it is better, stronger and 
senpter § is —o to the house, lawn, porch or 
camp, is just chuck full of quiet comfort and 
blessed 
It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, 

and can be put up so as to be always in the —.. 


MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK 


The cheapest and the best article in 
world for the euros mens +f fresh a'r. 

t assumes and can be used in any position, from 
sitting up to lyin —_ without —/ oo tion of 
the occupant, and pports and rests the body in 
whatever position it oe vieced while the 
so low as to be within the reach o 
one, frice 

in all ‘iarge ‘markets. 
GOODELL CO.. Antrim, N. H, manufacthrers 


NEW RICH BLOOO! 


Pills make Nev 
Me ol and wiih oe ii completely change vl bb od in 
the smite in three months. ] sson 
who will take 1 pill each night from it to 2 veeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter star ups. 
« S. JOHNSON & CO., ton, J sss., 
bomen Bangor, Me. : 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT rie a WANTS 
KW) 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
3 and price-list. 


FH, Fis The POPE M’F’C CO. 
Y/) \\ Mis 619 Washington Street, 


rice is 
every 











WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 






aa 


Remit by | 


Kinancial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK 

The general tone of feeling has not 
|changed any from last week. A partial 
'reaction during the early part of the 
| week depressed the markets and left an 
|impression, for the time, of weakness ; 
| but the reports from the winter wheat 
| sections, and also later from the spring 
| wheat regions in the Northwest, point to 
but one result in the wheat crop—which 
|is the great crop of production in the 
country, so far as export demand is con. 
|cerned—and that result is, that the 
| largest yield that was ever produced is to 
| be realized this year. The anxiety about 
| winter wheat is entirely over, as that 
| crop is already —jin many sections—being 
harvested and is exceedingly large; and 
now from Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Iowa uniform reports of 
the prospects for the later spring crop 
| seem to settle the question, and leave 
scarcely a doubt respecting the bountiful 
yield promised. Corn is still backward, 
owing to heavy rains, but there is plenty 
of time for it to make up for its slow 
progress ; replanting in many cases will 
|keep up the full acreage, and there is 
good reason to anticipate a full and fair 
crop. With these facts substantiated 
there can but one result to all interests, 
including, especially, the railways; for 
they will reap the benefit of a greatly 
increased trafiic nct only in bringing the 
crops to market butin returning merchan- 
dise. It is a rule of experience that a 
large crop is the forerunner of a pros- 
| perous domestic trade in the west. 
|the farmers plenty of money and they | 
| will spend it. With this principle estab- 
| lished a good year means a great railway 
|traftic, both in freights and passenger 
| business. The small shipment of gold 
| this week can bave no appreciable effect 
;on the money market, as it is a fact that 
| the shipment—which amounted to little 
over a million of dollars—was made to 
cover the account of the Italian market, 
jand was made ata loss. New commer- 
| cial bills are now coming in the market, 
and there will soon be an influx of cotton 
bills. Exchange 1s now lower than a 
week ago, and is very weak. In addition 
to this supply we shall probably have 
new bills based on the negotiations of 
|Mr. Gowan, President of the Reading 
Railway Co., who, it is understood, i 
successful in placing the new Reading 
|5 per cent. bonds in London. All this 
points to lower rates for Exchange, and 
also indicates the return of confidence 
with English capitalists in our securi- 
ties. We look on this score for large 








market, and the labor troubles here, 
which while likely soon to be adjusted | 
yet for the time are depressing for the 
possibilities they contain. 

We believe we have seen the worst of 
this labor question for the season. The 
Egyptain finances are likely to com- 
ie | Dletely collapse, and this prospect may 
“| tend to curtail foreign purchases of our 
| securities. 


The Bank Statement shows a favorable 
exhibit, the surplus reserve having in- 
creased about $750,000 over a week ago. 
Specie shows an increase of over a mill- 
ion éollars, and legal-tenders a slight 
decrease. 

The markets for securities are harden- 
ing; more demand is evident for the 
prime descriptions of bonds and stocks, 
and the spirit of speculation for an ad- 
vance is growing. Money is very easy 
at 3 per cent., and time loans offering are 
more plentiful. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANEBERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 































THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





P E | 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING+*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HUT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by a BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE 1s thi 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 


(rrocers,. 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





Give | 





orders from abroad for our investments. | 
The adverse influences that may check | 
this growth are the Egyptian troubles | 
that have unsettled the London security | } 














Boston, Mass. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Kurope. eto. 


Worth of 
First-Class 


Buy fifteeh bar JE ‘lec tric cont: ( 








any grocer ; cut fre he picture 

Foxy and Mrs. E creas to us, wit 
name and address, and we wi ~ st end yo \ free 
expense, your own select 

list of Sheet Pinaie, tothe vale ‘ot One —— We 
absolutely GUARANTEE the music is una 
bridged, and sold by Ain J ‘music : houses at the 
following prices 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Artist's Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben, ‘ 
| Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damals,) Wii/dr 








Chasse nfernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, K 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, Arn 85 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,)  ¢ Dy All 1) 
| s Sirens Waltzes, ° Waldt rh) 
ba servo Potpourrl, 6100 
otpourri, ‘ 100 
Tro veo Potpourr!, Verd 4 
Night on the Water, Idyl, W “oo 
Rustling Leaves, / oo 

VOCAL. 

Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), s 25 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whal ‘ Tt) 
When Lam Near Thee, English and German words 40 











my Window, 
dl, 


nerd 
My Dearest Heart, . 
Life's Best Hopes, Me 
Requited Love, (4 part Song ' 


Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes, 4 part 


> use the 
only == 
worth of n rat 
shows our confidence 
all wrocers 
that our name 

A box of this S 
buying a box, and s 
can select music tot 
improves with age, 
useless article, but one you us 


I, L:GRAGIN&.CO,” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur 
vocoa, from which the excess o 
It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 





»> buy a 


am i b ot. 
and you are nm — ae 


i6 ‘s. _—_ St. 
Philadelphia. 





Oilhas been removed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar 
and is theretore far more econom 


cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, easily digested, and 
well as for 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & C0, Dares, Mass. 


persons in health. 








_FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 
: STRAWBERRY :: 


ROW IT YOURSELF 
Pot-grown P lant plante . — Fg r 





To en 
joy the 


in its per- 
fection, 


will yield 





admirably adapted for invalids as | 






AGENTS, 


| terms free 


$777 





co., 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 





Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 


in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALANSON CARTER, 


630 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. Y, 


Burt’s Shoes 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT &°CO., 
287 Fulton 8t., 

















Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


for their Illustrated Cata- 

Jogue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarde d by mail or ex- 

press. ll orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please 
tion 

Christian 
Union. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and the Best Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 

F xs. Offices, Picture Galler- 












to churches ¢ aed tt ade 
. P. FRINK, 551 “Peart 8t.,N.¥ 8t..N.¥ 


HU RC EL 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church Chapel, School,Fire Alarm 
and Other belis; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, N. ¥ 
ee BELL FOUNDRY. 


or Churches, 
‘ Alar: s, Farms, ¢ 
WARRANTED. Catalowu 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Oo 


P.O. 








NY ND to Shaw, Applin & Co., Boston, Mass., for 
Catalogue of Church Furniture. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just 3; AM ONG 


"ae MAAR] YEARS 


| OUR WILD INDIANS 


the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHE RMAN- This Super diy tine strated, First-class and 
l ore 14 


nd is the fastes: sel 













lin ? dto 20 ore rs a day. 
C xe t NTS WANTED. 
Ercluss 7 ” F 7 give nd for circulars 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coan. 
Employment fore Ladies. 
he Queen City Suspender ¢ erp a 
i) inati are now manufact 


ur sae and introducin 
the new Stocking Supporters for Ladies and 
Children, and their unequale 1 Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every 
where meet with ready success and make hand 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
- cure xclus ive territory. Add 

‘Queen City Suspender Co., Cineianatt, Obie, 

or Leading Physicians recominend these Supporters. £8 








wanted forthe immensely popular book, The 

ives of all the Presidents of the U.S. Complete 
in one large elegant ilJustrated volume. The fastest selling boot: 
nAmerica. Immense profitstoagents, Every intelligent pes 
son wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent. Libera 
Address HALLETT BOOK CO.. Portland Maine 





nts. Outfitfree. 


a Year and expenses to 
. Augusta, Me. 


Address P. 0. VIOKER 





| BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stampa. 





| Samples free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
Py Watchmakers. By mai!, 30 cts 
Cc a FREE. J. 8S. BIRCH & 


38 Dey 8t., 


N. 








CABBAGE AND ( CELERY F peante | es HEALTH PRESERVING 


or la 
5 e pute. 


100 "Plants by pieiy Al paid, ¥ 
ALES: hester, 


Instructive 
G.S.W New York, 


Circular free. 
THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.5C 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place. ) 


SENT 


EY 


Treatise on EVAPORATING FRUIT. 
Profitsand General Statistics. 
tAddress, American urs. | 
Pa. 








Co., Waynesboro, P- 
For pamphlets describ 
ing the great Allonas 


HULLERS: r Hulling Attachm 


write: THe AULTMAN & TAY LOR CO. Manstie “ld. 0. 


co 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT Fit- 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 


Physicians. 
For sale by alfle ading dealers 


PRICE BY MAIL, #1 50. 





ie) Lady Agents wanted. 
WERN,S on Manufactured by 
E AR ° 
MONEY REFUNDED FON 4 c MONKS &L°-~ 
SHORTHAND 2x2 ora Sent free. Address, - 
GOODRBI Williamebureh, ». Y. 





YARDCOLL ECTORS. Al handsome set of cards 
A.O. Basset, Rochester. 


or three-cent stamp N.Y. 
Organs 2 stops #90. Pianos $297.50. 
‘BEATTY’ Sy a ey day & night. Catal —5 
1k Edie Danae F. Beatty, Washington, 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL for 
both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (32 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
in every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 
spoken. Adress, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
LADY desires a re-e.gagement to teach ina 
family or school, or wishes to hear of locality 
where a private school is needed. Branches: Eng- 


Msh, French, Music, Drawing and Water-Colors. 








LADIES, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Offers ra.e advantages, in a location of unrivalled 
beauty. Established 1841. Address, the REV, C. V. 
SPEAR., Principal. 


ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed by the late Dr.L on- 
ard Bacon, by Prof. Dana and others. Eighth year 
begins Sept.@0. For circulars address MISS MUNT- 
FORT. 


RS. S.L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Sen¢ 
for aiventa: 











Terms moderate. References. Address W., Box 3, 
Canaan, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Aw Y FEMALE ACADEMY, 
Albany, N.Y. 
Full course of study. Christian home. For cata- 


logue and terms address the Principal. 
__LUCY A. PLYMPTOY, Principal. _ 
QEST ST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of in on, low or high. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges | 


Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. /1l 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 Eaat 14th St.. near University Pl.. N. ¥ 
HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 
Miss BONNEY end Miss DILLAYE, Principale. 
e thirty third year of this aon ing and Day 
School will open, September 20 1882. 
16145 CHESTNUT ST, Philadelphia. 
OK ACADEMY A Preparatory School for 
both sexes. Six full courses of study. Pleasant y 
situated. Building heated by steam and supplied 
with running water. Terma moderate. Send for 
2. A, C. HILL, Principal, 
Havana, N. Y 











ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ithaca, New ‘ ork. 
Course in History and Political Science. 
For Annual Register (just issued) containing full 
details regarding this newly established course, 
apply to TBEASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Entrance examinations June 12, Sept. 19. 
(ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Cernwaill on the Hudson, N. Y. 


Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonalattention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Especial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Rey. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal, _ 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Number of boys iimited ; terms, 8500 ; good health 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 gs 

Address O. COBB, A. 

E PAUW COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 
The Home College. 

Fall werm begins September 6, 1882 
Scientific, Philosophical and Normal Courses of 
stady with Music and Art Schools, avd school 
of Elocution. Faculty 8. FreeLibrary Expenses, 
including Music, $250 per year. Send stamp for 
catalogue. ALEX. DOWLING, Secretary Board. 

F. A. FRIENDLY President, New Albany, Ind. 





Classical, 


GANNETT INSTITUTK FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Boston, Mass. 

The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1883. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
GanveEtt, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. t sn oe 

REENWICH (CONNS.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS.—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished, 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J H. ROOT, Principal. _ 


GaaarwEs ACADE “wy, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Oommercial College. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 

REV. F. D. BLAKESI.EF, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 
begins its twenty-seventh year Sept. 12, 1882. Studies: 
the most practical English and Academic branches, 
including the Classics and Civil Engineering. For 
circular apply to Cc. B.! METCALF, A. M,, »» Sup't. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
Advant wes unsurvassed. For Record or 
address A. G. BENEDICT, Clinton, N. N.Y. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass, 
Aims to continue through the years spent in board- 
ing-school the influence of the best homes. With a 
broadly-planned course ot study equal to that of the 
best co’leges for women, it has combined a careful 
system of home training. 

Much attention is paid to health and to individual 
needs of training to habits which make hea’th and 
strength, under the oversight of * iady physician. 
The government appeals to the best mcetives, and, as 
far as possible, leaves,the pupil self-governed, while 
she is advanced in rank of scholarship by general 
excellence of work, rather than by exhausting tests 
of public examination and rivalry. 

Im Music and Modern Language e best Boston 
instructors are employed, 

Household Science has been for some years suc- 
eesefully taught—Dress-cutting, Millinery, Cooking, 
otc. 


To secure_place application must be made early. 
| 0. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 




















| sent free by J. 





pease ACADEMY, 





| Andover, Mass. 
| Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


|p LLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
PREPARES BOYS 
FOR 
Colleges and Scientific Schools, 
For information, address 
A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 
Exeter, N. H. 





OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 8225. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. University Preparatory and Business 
for Boys. Graduatirg Course for Ladies, Pri- 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pieas- 
antly located on the we t sl:ore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

A Family and Preparatory School for Boys. Terms 
$400a year. Next school year begins Sept. 13th. Ad- 
dress, J. C. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


V TEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI. 
TUTE. Home Scheol for Young Ladies. 
Tenth year begins Sept. 19 1882, at 4035 Chestnut 
Street, West Philadelphia. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


V TILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-o-Hudson. 

Home life, with superior educational advantages, 
for Young Ladies. Number of students limited. 
Ample grounds, with fine river front. Lectures 
upon Art and Foreign Travel, with unusual facilities 
in the languages. 

For circulars address 

MIssEs J. A. A. and J] KEMPSHALL. 


Tt) — FORT FDWARD be oe LEGI- 
e ATE INSTITUTE.—%e 
New and superb brick buildings; Seaeed tal 
steam; tue bandsomest and best appo nted boarding 
seminary for ledjcsend omen | the State. Year- 
y stucents preferred. JOSEPH E. KING, D._D., 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 














th sexes, in any acad- 


ge or college study, at 
Oberlin Collewe, Oberlin, O 
x 


Instruction the best; e 
—_— the | a Over 1,300 students last 
‘erms open Jan. 
bk. hia SH, 8xEo’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
| College management. Full corps of first-class in- 
structors in Theory, Voice Cul- 


ture, Piano, Organ, Strin In- . 
struments, ke. Caater —— Oberlin 
One, Prof, BRICK, Director. 
W. & J. SLOANE 
IN ORDER TO REDUCE THEIR STOCK BEFORE 
REMOVAL 
7 

WILL OFFER 

At Very Attractive Prices 


A Large Line 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Body Brussels, 


Tapestry Brussels 


and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


China Mattings, Rugs, 
Mats, Druggets, &c. 


649,651 &655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber, They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and daring 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circnlars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


SUCOESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 
No, 64 College Place, 














NEW YORK. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Summer Novelties 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


NEWEST SHAPES AND SHADES OF COLORS 
IN STRAW GOODS. 
PANAMA AND MANILLA 
TION UNDERBRIM, 75c., 85c., ¥1.13. 
FAYAL 
TRIMMED SAILORS, 132., 19c., 25c., 29c. 
SATIN PORCUPINE HATS AND BONNETS, 5¢., 
9c., 13c., 15c. UP. 
COLORED OSTRICH TIPS (3 TN A BUNCH), 
75c., #110, #1 38. 
COLORED OSTRICH 
$1 wr. 


HOSIERY. 


SUMMER MERINO AND GAUZE UNDER- | 
EAR, 25c. and 35c. 
REGULAR MADE UNBLEACHED 5-HOSE, 


12$c., 15c., 18¢. 
FANOY HALF HOSE, 18¢:, 22¢c., 25c., 38c. 
BALBRIGGAN UNDERWEAR, PLAIN, $1; 
FANCY, $1.25. 
OUR UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
CELLENT VALUE. 
SIX SHIRTS TO ORDER, LAUNDRIED, 
$5.75. 


PARASOLS. 


Al Reduced to Clear. 
ALL-LACE PARASOLS, $1 50. 
FANCY BROCADE PARASOLS $1.63. 
OARDINAL AND BLACK COACHING 

SOLS, $2 19. 

BLACK SATIN PARASOLS, TRIMMED WITH | 
SPANISH LACE, *3.50. | 
CARDINAL SATIN PARASOLS, TRIMMED, EX- 

TRA QUALITY SPANISH LACE, %5 00. 


AT 45c. Is EX- | 





PARA- | 


FANS FROM 10c. * 


DRESS a 


WE ARE OFFERING SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


BLACK SURAH GRENADINES, SATIN STRIPE | 
GRENADINES, ALL-WOOL BUNTINGs, PLAIN | 





AND FANCY DRESS GOODS, BROCADE BUNT- | 
INGS, NUN'S VEILINGS, FLANNEL SUITINGS, | 


April 4; Sept. 12. Caiendar | CASHMERES, ETC. 


WASH DRESS GOODS. 


LAWNS, GINGHAMS, ZEPHYR 
CHAMBRAY CLOTHS, ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Ridley's Fashion Quarterly. 


SUMMER NUMBER NOW OUT. 
Subscription 50c. Per Annum; I5c. Single 
Copy. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 317 GRAND ST. 


66, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN 8T., 
6, 61 and 68 OROHARD ST, N. Y. 


R. H. MAGY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GINGHAMS 





WE CALL SPEOIAL ATTENTJON TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Field Games, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN 
TENNIS, TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND 
BALLS&, SOLD SEPARATELY, IF SO DESIRED. 


All novelties in 
PARASOLS, LADIES' TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILES, etc., etc. at popular pri :es. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 








MORPHINE HABI7, 
Fah Latablstcds 1.008 

cured. State ‘Dr, 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., W. Y. | 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 





HATS, COMBINA- | 


HATS FOR BEACH AND MOUNTAIN. | 





PLUMES, 75e., 88c., | 





office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
cha-ge for commission 


Banking. 


| We receive deposit accoants of parties 


in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 
$1,000. 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pag@s for any purpose. 


Fisk Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


56 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW na 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Steth, 1,000,000. 


aa pbk yd ; Seponsrans furnished 


Comore: rate and Private I 
SRE TAL FURNISHED’ OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies haying lines under construction, 
and their bonds p purchased < or pecott tiated 
wINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
Counties. t+, 3 x: a and for Railroad 
m2 es and oth Conporats 
CONDUCT "TH FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RITIES on Commission 
WILL Bux oO i SELL DEFAULTED I BONDS or 
conve! em in i invi estments. 
Ctreulars and other Gielotiee furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 





Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


Chese statements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms a eetimon als furnished on applica- 
tion. B. WATKINS & CO.. 


Lawrence. Kansas. 
Nienry Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 3 Broadway 
Established 1856. 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS er 


pA byt Lay y Ste wnat Ss. s. 
Interest and ~ pr id_on Ly a maturity oe 
Third National k in New Xogk Vie 
Funds promptly placed. experience. ° 
Inet of hiterest. Siiy the very ebok notcess loans accepted, 

t given to those secking Mate 


Le investments. Send fot for circular, 


jee Fi EB Ra 


Far WARNE. | joe Pres, 





F, HART, Awiitor. 











